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CHAPTER IV. 


“1 B AVE you ever recalled to your memory that old- 
s world myth of the self-sacrificing Alcestis, as she 
sits, on the last evening of her life, hand in hand 
with her miserable craven of a husband? “ Yes, 
my husband,” she says, and her eyes fill with tears 
as she speaks, “this my deed shall be glorious, and 
sung of by bards in generations to come, so that 
our children in dayg hereafter shall speak with 
reverence of Alcestis. Truly the still evening is 
very lovely, and the labour of men and oxen is 
now over, and they return to their home to sweet 
aarp sleep. Oh how lovely are the purple grapes and 
the green sti of the vines! How lovely is the cool breath of 
evening balmy, borne on fragrant wings! How loveliest to hear the 
voice of the dear children, my children, whom I have loved with love 
unspeakable! ‘For this is even better than all other things which the 
gods have created, the darling love of two mingled hearts. Kiss me, 
oh my husband, for for me there shall be no morrow, no sun climbing over 
yonder hilltops. Kiss me, and think kindly of me when I am no 
more.” ‘Greater love,” says the oldest of all books, “‘ hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” Yet is it not also 
true that to live is.sometimes harder than to die? Yes, doubtless to the 
few; but they must be those who have drunk so deep of the dregs of 
sorrow, failure, and sin that with the tongue of a dog they have licked 
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the bottom, ay and the rim, of the cup.of life, and there is nothing 
sweet or redolent of beauty for them. They lick up nothing but dust. 
But the heroism of Alcestis is mighty. Yet not more mighty than that 
of the woman in this great city who lives toiling day by day to sustain 
the aged parent, denying herself all pleasure and all that we hold dear. 
London tiles conceal many an Alcestis, who lives unknown to us. 

And it is the property of many women that they by instinct cling to 
that which they hear decried. They will, alas! peril all for the sake of 
another, however worthless, if he be in peril, And as Ethel sits in her 
little hot room, after returning from the theatre to-night, she thinks a 
great deal of Reginald Legard. How he has devoted himself to her 
success! What money he has over and over again expended for her! 
It is true this all comes out of Milord Randolph’s pocket, but she knows 
nothing of this; and Mrs. Hobbs, how little she knows him! Ethel 
had never known love before. She was learning to love through pity, 
and this is the best of all loves, I doubt not; but it is also a love which 
finally sweeps the traveller, crossing the stream stone by stone with 
careful tread, off her feet in the full tide of absorbing love. “ He is 
eoming here to-morrow,” she thought to herself, “to decide finally what 
can be done for father’s piece. I will watch him closely. I can surely 
tell myself if he means anything more than friendship. I believe him 
to be no worse than I have found him—a good brave heart, one well 
worthy of a true woman’s love. If he is poor, I can win money and 
fame. If he has faults, I will try and teach him a mew way of escaping 
from them. Ah, how the moon shines! That is a good omen for my 
dreams ; but, my good augur, [ must shut you out. Good-night.” 


* % * * * 


“You jade! you write and ask me for another penny, and I’ll hurl 
you and your brat starving into the streets,” said Reginald Legard to a 
cowering woman, at No. —, Buckingham Terrace, Brighton, a woman 
once very pretty, but now wasted and worn—his wife. From the 
Alhambra he took her to be his wife. He admired her points as those 
of an animal, and he married her for her points of beauty. Such may 
be wives in name; they are mistresses in deed. 

“But, Reggie, you know I can’t go on living in this house, pare I the 
expenses down anyhow ; and I’m sure we’ve had cold mutton e 

“There!” interrupted her husband savagely, “there is all you'll get 
out of me;” and he threw down on the table a five-pound note. “I’ve 
not a penny more than I need for myself.” 

Five minutes later the hero of the girl at this very moment shutting 
out the moon, looked up at it, with his cigar between his teeth, and 
muttered to himself: ‘I'll propose to her to-morrow, and have that 
matter settled.” 

The waves tumbled on the shore with their monotonous regularity, 
and the fitful moonshine cast broad circles of light on'the waters. There 
was unrest; but in this dark heart there was nought but dark unrest, 
with no moon to cast bright glances on the blackness: of unrest. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lorp Ranpo.rs and Mr, Legard were driving up to Charlotte Street in 
a hansom. It was a novelty to the former to get out of the West-End 
regions. To his lordship London meant an extremely limited circle ; 
Pall Mall, Regent Street, Oxford Street, the Strand, and a few connecting 
links, were his London. He jumped into hansoms, gave the order, 
“Kensington,” “ Paddington,” or the like, and instantly abandoned 
himself to a cigar. He had a good heart, but, like Africa, the interior 
was long unexplored. 

““T shall be very glad to pay for an afternoon performance of this 
play, Legard, if it makes the girl happy. There are a good many people 
who will come, you know. Mrs. Hobbs is always ready.” 

“Talk of somebody else; I hate Eleanor Hobbs.” 

“Well, to cut the matter short, if you think the girl will be pleased, 
well and good. And you can crack it up in ‘Snarl.’” 

“You are right, Ican. Listen to this, this will do pretty well,” and 
Legard read out of a journal in his hand—the “ Snarl” indeed referred 
to—the following extract: “‘We understand that Miss Ethel Mortimer 
will very shortly appear in’a piece written by an unknown author, 
nom de plume “Nemo,” dealing with classical times. The piece is 
entitled ‘ Julius Cesar II.’ We trust that all admirers of the classical 
drama—and they are many—will hasten to witness this elegant and 
accomplished young actress.’ ‘Good. Here we are at the door. I’ve 
no money in my purse. Randolph, you pay, there’s a good fellow.” 

It was not into a very gorgeous apartment that they were ushered. 
The drawing-room was upstairs, two-windowed square, with a round 
table in the centre, a small draped one in the window, seven tawdry 
pictures, two red dogs on the mantelpiece with red tongues lolling 
out of their mouths (the use of which, after patient research, was to 
hold matches), a yellow gauze surrounding a large infirm mirror—there 
was the home of “Julius Cesar II.” The old man welcomed both 

_ cordially. ; 

“T have brought Lord Randolph, as a practical man, to give you 
some practical ideas on the piece, Mr. Chatterton,” said Legard. “You 
have the intellect, you know ; we can just supply a detail here and there. 
Miss Chatterton in?” 

“She is downstairs in the dining-room, studying her part.” 

**T will take the liberty of going down and speaking to her. Oh, 
don’t you come, Lord Randolph is so anxious to hear some of your 
play.” 

Lord Randolph’s face expressed anxiety as the door closed after his 
friend ; but if the truth were known, it was the anxiety of getting out of 
the room. But Chatterton fastened on him at once. 

“IT know you have dramatic taste, my lord, and I so rarely get a 
critic. There is one alteration in Act I. Scene 3, which I think will 
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be an improvement. You won't scruple to tell me your opinion, will 
you? You know the words of old Ben Jonson, rare Ben Jonson : 


Iam not known unto the open stage, 

Nor do I traffic in their theatres ; 

Indeed, I do acknowledge, at request 

Of some dear friends and honourable Romans, 
I have begun a poem of that nature. 


You, you,” and here he tapped his lordship pleasantly, “are my 
honourable Roman, and I will just read you an extract. It will begin at. 
Scene 3. It opens with Czsar’s soliloquy over his dying bulldog. 
Borrowed, they may say, from Ulysses and his dog. But I deny it; I 
deny it in toto. He has a soliloquy of one hundred and fifty lines ; 
some of my finest lines. Have you heard the beginning? I’m an old 
man, you know, and when I once open my manuscript my fingers itch 
to begin at the beginning.” 

“Oh, any stuff does for the beginning. The stalls haven’t done 
dinner.” 

Chatterton shook his head. 

“There, my lord, you are wrong. The opening scene is one of the 
best.” 

‘*T don’t know much about this sort of play,” observed his lordship, 
who was lying outstretched on two chairs. ‘ But is it legs?” 

“Legs, my lord! Julius Cesar will throw off his toga in the senate 
house. Perhaps his legs may be visible then. Certainly the piece has. 
nothing to do with legs.” 

‘Then it won’t pay, Mr. Chatterton. Look here, take my advice : 
give Julius Cesar a topical song and let there be a Pompeian ballet— 
black and scarlet awfully effective.” 

Mr. Chatterton looked at him solemnly in silence, and then said : 

“T think without more ado I will begin. Opening scene, a dark 
forest. Can you hear me?” 

“Mr. Chatterton,” said his lordship hopelessly, “I see you suffer 
from a severe cold ; I beg you will not exert yourself.” 

“You are very good, my lord ; I shall only read the slower.” 

“ And I am deaf. I don’t hear very plainly.” 

“Then I'll sit close by you and speak out loudly. Now don’t you 
mind stopping me if an idea strikes you.” 

Apparently, up to the end of the bulldog soliloquy nothing had 
struck his lordship. Perhaps the sunbeams interfered with his eyesight. 
His eyes were fast closed. 

Meanwhile, Reginald Legard had not shut his eyes. He opened the 
dining-room door, to find Ethel alone. 

“Tm studying my part,” she said, “in father’s play. It really is 
awfully difficult to remember. I have nearly a thousand lines, and such 
frightful names to remember.” 

“Then I shall interrupt you.” 
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“Oh not at all! Won't you sit down?” 

Legard sat down on the horsehair sofa. 

“T bring you this good news,” he said. “This day month we will 
have the piece acted at the —— Theatre afternoon performance. You 
needn’t ask a word about expense—that’s all settled.” 

“Oh how good you are!” cried the girl spontaneously, holding out 
her hands to shake his. “Father will be so delighted.” 

“Am’t you? I did this for you.” 

“Oh, of course ; I’m more grateful to you than I can ever tell you! 
I’m afraid the piece will never take ; it’s too dry and un-English. But 
Tll do my best. Thank you so much—so very much. What makes you 
so good to me }” 

She spoke half carelessly, without reflecting on the exact meaning of 
her words. He repeated them slowly. 

“ What makes me so good to you? Shall I tell you?” 

The colour rushed into her face, and she said hastily: “I didn’t 
exactly mean that ; I meant, we are very fortunate in having such a very 
kind friend. But don’t stop down here, let us go upstairs and talk it 
over with father.” 

“Not just this minute,” said Legard, “ it’s such an intense pleasure 
to sit here quietly for a minute. I’m tired; I’ve just returned from 
Brighton.” ; 

“Have you? And how is your aunt? If I ever go down there I 
shall take the liberty of calling on her.” 

“You don’t know her direction.” 

“ Don’t I?” and the girl taking her purse from her pocket opened it, 
and held up a scrap of paper. ‘“ There’s the direction,” she said, with an 
air of triumph. “An envelope dropped out of your pocket here the 
other day, and I copied the direction. Mrs. Vane, Buckingham Terrace, 
Brighton.” 

The fear of disclosure, somehow, had for the moment scared Legard. 
But here was no fear, and yet even the worst of men had rather have 
their secrets hid from those they love, for they would fain have one heart 
hold slight, however slight, confidence in them. Satan, if in ordinary 
life, would like his wife, the dear one of his bosom, to think a little well 
of him, and not to notice his cloven hoof. Worthless otherwise, he has a 
value in this. There was a pause. Legard broke it by saying: “ Are 
you in a hurry?” 

“ N—o.” 

“T have something I wish to say to you. Something which I 
tremble to ask of you, lest you should refuse me.” 

How the girl’s heart trembled. How the thousand lines of the part 
fled from memory. He has got up. He is near her. 

“You must have seen—at least, I think so—confound it, who’s 
this +” 

“ Ah Ethel, they said you were engaged! But I knew you'd see 
me,” so laughingly called out Eleanor Hobbs. 
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: 


CHAPTER VI. 


TERE is a passage in Southey’s Common-place Book, quoted from an 
English bishop of celebrity, which might have been well spoken of the 
condition of the —— Theatre, by the time Act I. of Julius Cxsar was half 
over. ‘And in very deed,” writes the author, “if we consider it well, 
it is the virtue (this of concord) that is most proper, nay, essential to a 
congregation: without it a gregation it may be, but no congregation. 
The con is gone: a disgregation rather.” Tumult and disorder and 
laughter there was much. But of the gentle criticism there was none ; 
of attention, none; of understanding, none. The piece was damned 
hopelessly and for ever as a tragedy. 

** There’s only one hope for it,” said Legard to Randolph ; “ we'll make 
a burlesque of it.” For himself, he was well pleased. He knew that the 
Chattertons could not afford to stay on more than a few weeks in Char- 
lotte Street. Ethel would hitherto act in nothing but “ legitimate drama,” 
owing to her father’s veto. Once remove him back to his country abode ; 
he himself, he was well persuaded, could shape the girl to what course he 
liked. He met Ethel in the green-room. 

“Don’t tell father a word,” she said breathlessly. ‘“ He was far too 
nervous to come. We'll tell him it all went fairly ; and we must keep 
the papers away from him to-morrow.” 

“T hope you'll now see the wisdom of following my advice in another 
line of acting. I know you can be first in the field if you choose.” 

He spoke tenderly, though since the confounded interruption, he had 
as yet again uttered no words of love. She looked at him with a 
sweet expression. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” she replied. “I am wanted ; 
good-bye !” 


“Two o'clock! They are just beginning the piece.” And the old 
man hung out his watch on the drawing-room table, and reflected. 
“There! The overture is just over, the curtain goes up, and my opening - 
has begun! O could I but summon up courage to go! But no! They 
will return. Ethel will tell me what they said. The papers will have it 
all in to-morrow’s print: ‘ Regeneration of the Classical Stage. A new 
era of the fine old drama has set in with “ Julius Cesar II.” Whoever 
Nemo may be, he should be the proudest man in England to-day.’ 
Half-past two! I can bear this suspense no longer ; it is awful; it is 
killing ; it is maddening! And they will call for the author. He shall 
be there ; he must be there! Ethel too; how sweet my girl will look. 
Her mother’s face; God bless her! But I must steal in; just into the 
pit and see how it fares. Yes, no one will know Nemo,” and the old man 
caught up his hat and went out. He cast furtive glances now and then 
at the passers-by. Did they recognise Nemo? Pshaw! how could they? 
And yet, if they had but known. But ha! this is the street; there is the 
theatre ; perhaps it will be so full he cannot get in. He goes up to the 
boxkeeper : 
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“ Any seats?” but he runs away before he gets the answer ; he cannot 
bear to hear that there are. 

“What piece is going on to-day,” he says to an official in the lobby. 

“There’s the board; look for yourself.” He was one of the old 
school, rude and dry. 

A hand is laid on his shoulder. “You know me, Mr. Chatterton ; 
Endymion Hobbs, that’s my name. My wife knows your girl; she’s 
acting here this afternoon. Been in to see her, I suppose?” 

“ No.” 

“Oh! You might have come with me; my wife’s got a box. Know 
the author? Nemo he calls himself. Queer name! Have a cigar?” 

A cigar! and his lips trembling to ask : “ And what of the success of 





my piece ¢” 
** Not smoke! Well, I want something after this stuff.” 
“T beg your pardon.” 


“T say I want something after this stuff.’ Bother this cigar! it don’t 
drawa hang. Why, you never heard greater rot in -your life. I’ve got- 
‘ Snarl’ in my pocket ; just out. ‘Cute man that editor ; he’s got all the 
details in here already ; must have got at the author or the manager some- 
how. Listen to this, about this very piece : ‘The piece is a copy throughout 
of Ben Jonson in style and method, only, like Axa other imitations, it is 
feeble in the extreme.’” 

“ Tt’s a lie, a false base lie,” gasped poor old Chatterton. 

Endymion only stared and resumed : 

‘¢The only redeeming feature is the acting of the lovely Miss Mortimer. 
If only this beautiful and engaging actress would play in her own special 
lines, she would have no rival on the English stage.’ ” 

“ My daughter, my Ethel,” whispered the old man to himself. 

“¢ But as for the piece, the sooner it is turned into a burlesque for ever 
the better. We strongly recommend the piece to the Gaiety company, 
Royce would make an admirable Julius. As for the author, we prophesy 
that, with practice, he might write a first-class play for theatricals at 
Colney Hatch Asylum. We presume that is his ambition. He calls 
himself Nemo very happily, for > Why, what on earth?” For the 
unhappy old man had sunk on the floor in a swoon. | 





CHAPTER VII. 


“Ts Mr, Chatterton any better to-day 1” asked his lordship, at Charlotte 
Street, three days after. 

“ He still dozes, your lordship,” said Iphigenia, who has come up to 
London in this trouble, and knows him by sight now. “It’s my belief, 
your lordship, as his head isn’t right. He sings at night, you know.” 

“ Give Miss Ethel Chatterton these flowers, will you? Is she in?” 

‘Yes, your lordship. We're going home in two days, all being well, 
and jolly glad I shall be. Beg pardon, your lordship.” 

He stood there hesitating, and then taking out an envelope gave it to 
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her, saying: ‘I know you're to be trusted. There is a twenty-pound 
banknote. They’re not rich, you understand. Don’t say I brought it. 
But he’ll want something good now he’s ill. That’s all.” 

And before Iphigenia could utter a word he was twenty yards off. 

‘Bless me,” she said, recovering from her surprise, “if them lordships 
aren’t as plentiful as the fleas in my last sitivation. But he’s a kind heart, 
more than that blackguard—I mean Legard—fellow. I don’t like he. 
Talk of the—whew ! here he is. I didn’t say as that Mrs. Hobbs is a 
nursing of the old gent. They tells me to keep it dark. She’s a lady, 
no mistake. And she’s fond of Miss Ethel, she is, no error.” 

“ Miss Ethel in?” 

‘Miss Chatterton’s in, sir.” 

Mr. Legard laughed. 

“Tell Miss Chatterton I wish to see her for a few minutes. How is 
her poor father?” 

“Her poor father is a bit dozylike, sir, but he is doing nicely ; 
swallowed a rumpsteak pretty fit this morning. Will you step this way, 
if you please, sir?” 

Legard stood viewing himself in the dirty glass of the drawing-room. 
He looked well; he looked good enough to marry this girl if he chose ; 
and he did choose. Ha! that is her footstep coming down the staircase. 

“How do you do, Miss Ethel? How is your father? Getting over 
the shock, I hope.” 

Ethel shook hands with him with tears in her eyes. 

“T fear not much. His reason is so affected.” 

Colney Hatch suggested itself to his mind, but he said: ‘Oh, I trust 
he will pull through. It’s a thousand pities he set all his heart so on it.” 

“*Yes, he had. His success in this was all he cared for.” 

“‘ He cared for you?” 

“Oh yes, of course. But I mean in that way. But I don’t mean to 
be ungrateful to you for all the care you took.” 

“ Don’t speak of that,” said Legard. 

“But Ido. And for all the little acts of kindness, flowers, fruit, 
and more solid acts of goodness, which I feel I ought not to accept.” 

‘“ Randolph’s after the girl,” thought he. ‘Do not mention these. 
What are these compared to your position? I feel deeply for you. I 
only trust you will let me urge yet more sincerely to let your father’s 
failure be no failure for you. You will see, I feel sure, from your good 
sense, that other lines of acting——” 

“Stop a minute,” she said; ‘I am getting confused. My line of 
acting must be to nurse my father.” 

He started. 

“T am glad to hear such noble sentiments from your lips; but we 
must all live.” 

“ Ay, and there’s the rub. How are we to live unless I act? And 
yet father ought not, and must not, live in London. To retusn, and that 
immediately, to our country home is his only safety ; the doctor says so, 
‘and I know it.. And yet, and yet we must live.” 
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Legard paused for an instant; the strong feeling which was passing 
over her only made her face more beautiful in his eyes. 

“‘ Miss Chatterton, you shall not trifle with me longer. Let me claim 
the right to protect you. Let me call you Ethel—my Ethel.” 

He put his arm on her shoulder. 

“‘ Not now, not now!” she cried, burying her face in her hands. 

“Oh, do not act so,” he continued. “Let me leave this room knowing 
that one D—n that woman ! here she is again !” 

“Very sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. Hobbs, entering with a smile on her 
face. ‘Like Paul Pry, I hope I don’t intrude. How do, Mr. Legard? 
I was positively listening at the keyhole, knowing you had come; and 
I’m sure you won’t object to my sending my thanks through you to Lord 
Randolph for the flowers, fruit, and solid acts of kindness which he has 
left here.” 

“Lord Randolph !” said Ethel in amazement. 

* Who certainly did all this—paid for the production of your father’s 
piece, and is only repaid by knowing that he is left well-nigh penniless, 
through the base conduct of his friend, his dear friend, Mr. Legard. No, 
don’t look as though you were going to strike me, as you no doubt often 
do your wife down at Buckingham Terrace, Brighton. Yes, I’ve found 
out how your sick aunt is.” 

Ethel stood aghast. Legard spoke not a word. 

“ But she would be much gratified by hearing that you want to marry 
a woman who, once married to you, on her own lines of burlesque would 
bring you in quite a nice little competency for cigars and billiards, now 
that Lord Randolph is plucked.” 

“Have you done?” asked he hoarsely. 

“Quite ; except that my clever husband tells me you were the author 
of the delightful ‘ Snarl’ criticism which, in the first instance, caused all 
this sorrow. You may have your revenge in sending the poor old man 
into idiotey I have done now.” 

“You can go,” added Ethel, turning to the silent man, “and ask 
God above to forgive you; I don’t know that I ever can.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE same valley, the same G. W. R. as before, the same clumps of trees 
at intervals on the hilltop, and yet not the same to Ethel. The world 
changes to us changing. An old man and the “ player's child ;” there 
they are watching the four o’clock express go by to London. He always 
comes with her now. She cannot leave him. The neighbours call him 
strange, but he is only strange when they speak of “Julius Cesar” or 
“Nemo.” 

“There, my dear, there is the train. I wonder when it will get to 
London?” 
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“‘T don’t know, father. But we don’t go to London any more, do 
we? Father, I had a letter this morning.” 

* Yes, love.” 

“Tt was a letter from a man asking me to be his wife. He has been 
down here several times, and I have seen a good deal of him, and I have 
got to love him, father. He hasn’t much money, but he wishes to work.” 

“So you wish to leave this old nest, Ethel, and me?” 

‘*No, father dear, never, never, never. But if we love each other so 
much and live with you, or you with us, quite happily, you will not say 
no, will you?” 

*‘ And his‘name, Ethel?” 

“ His name-is Lord Randolph.” 

The old man pressed her hand. 

‘* My darling, you have my consent. You are all in all to me, and 
I’m very old now, and I know they think me strange, but God bless my 
darling Ethel, for you’ve ever been a good daughter to me; and I know 
He'll bless Lord Randolph and the ‘ player’s child,’” 

And this is how it happened. 





MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


HE queen of living songstresses, whose portrait we offer to 
» our subscribers this month, was born at Madrid, of Italian 
parents, in the year 1843. Her father, a native of Catania, 
in Sicily, was of noble extraction ; her mother was a Roman, 
the daughter of one Signor Chiesa, a celebrated professor of that city. 
In her earliest childhood, Adelina Patti revealed extraordinary musical 
talent, and an aptitude, little short of the marvellous, for overcoming the 
technical difficulties with which the then prevailing school of florid 
vocalisation may be said to have teemed. Feats of fioriture, for the most 
part only achieved by adult students with infinite labour, were literally 
“‘child’s-play” to her. She was, in short, the most remarkable “ infant 
phenomenon” of her day. At the age of seven she made her first appear- 
ance in public, and immediately took rank as a brilliant star of the concert- 
room firmament. A lovely little girl, who could trill out without effort 
the elaborate scenas and arias usually allotted to prime donne assolute, 
could not fail to prove an irresistible attraction to music lovers; accord- 
- ingly, the tiny wonder drew crowded houses, whilst her lilliputian co- 
temporaries were playing with dolls in the nursery or poring over 
Mangnall’s Questions in the schoolroom. 

In the year 1859, being then sixteen years old, Adelina Patti made 
her operatic début in New York, as Lucia, in Donizetti’s master-work 
Two years later she took London by storm in the arduous réle of Amina, 
well calculated to exhibit to advantage the splendid quality of her voice, 
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as well as its surprising flexibility. Her subsequent triumphs in all the 
chief capitals of civilised Europe, in St. Petersburg and the United States, 
are matters of history, needing no recapitulation in this place. For one- 
and-twenty years she has been: “ first favourite ” as vocalist and actress, 

_ with the British public. Each successive season has brought her incre- 
ment of fame, and imparted greater pecuniary value to the exercise of her 
unrivalled talent. Her remunerations, large as they are, find full justi- 
fication, on both sides of the bargain, in the fact that she invariably fills 
to overflowing the exchequer of every manager who is fortunate enough to 
secure her services. She has, indeed, been a source of inexhaustible 
wealth to all those who, until a comparatively recent date, had control 
over her actions. It is only of late years that she has been able to call her 
hard-earned gains her own. We rejoice to believe that they already 
amount to a handsome independence. 

Adelina Patti, but recently returned from a starring tour in America, 
is now fulfilling her annual engagement to Mr. Gye, upon the conclusion 
of which—after a brief interval of repose at her country seat in South 
Wales—she will return to the States, having entered into arrangements, 
of an unprecedentedly lucrative character, with Colonel Mapleson, for an 
autumnal round of concert and operatic performances in Transatlantia. 
Her innumerable admirers wili learn with pleasure that she is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health and that her voice has in no way suffered 
by-the demands made upon it during her six months’ absence from her 
adopted country. 

The following abstract of Madame Patti’s engagement for the New 
York Academy of Music (1882-83 season), under Colonel Mapleson’s 
direction, signed on the 15th April, 1881, will be read with interest : 

“Duration of engagement, five months and a half—i.e. from 1st 
November to 15th of April—within which time-limits Madame Patti will 
perform at least forty times. This number of performances is also 
guaranteed by the Director. Madame Patti will give two performances 
per week, for each of which Colonel Mapleson will pay her the sum of 
4400 dollars (£880). 

“A subscription amongst the principal shareholders of the theatre has 
supplied Colonel Mapleson with a fund of 44,000 dollars, wherewith to 
conclude this engagement with Madame Patti. This sum has been 
deposited at the bank of Messrs. Aug. Belmont and Co., who have under- 
taken to pay it over to Madame Patti immediately upon her arrival in 
New York, as a guarantee of this contract’s fulfilment. The subscribers, 
by this act, desire to furnish Madame Patti with a striking proof of their 

admiration and of their wish to secure her services for their theatre 
exclusively. = 

“ A certain number of performances will be given in some other State 
capitals of the Union—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, etc. 
For these tours, Colonel Mapleson will devote to Madame Patti’s exclusive 
service a car, practically a movable hotel, furnished with every attainable 
accessory of comfort (including kitchen, professional cooks, etc.), and which 
shall be constantly at her disposal.” 
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¥. DEL 


By I. DU M. 


PART L 





2'T was the middle of a hot summer in 186— that I found 
: myself screwed up in a corner of one of the steamers 
that ply up and down the Rhine. I had left America 
shortly after Christmas ; saw Paris in January ; spent 
February and March in Italy; April, May, and June, 
in England ; spent July on the Thames, and August on 
‘the Rhine, on my way to Switzerland. My readers, if 
I have any, will infer that I am an American. The 
fact i is, I hardly know what I am—having paternal grandparents who 
were English, maternal ones who were Canadians. My father was 
born and brought up in Paris, my mother in Germany. I had the dis- 
advantage (some might say advantage) of being their only child, and I 
found myself at six-and-twenty an orphan, and in possession of two 
thousand a-year. The summer I refer to was not my first visit to 
Europe, having been backwards and forwards several times in my youth, 
with my parents, during which time I had made myself well acquainted 
with the usual four or five European languages. .I had never been in 
love with any woman, although I had known sevefal very charming 
ones of different nations. I don’t know why—perhaps I had not 
met with that perfect creature that my mind had created. At all 
events I had knocked about a good deal, one way and the other, but 
my pulse had never beaten quicker at the sight of any female fairy I 
knew, or my heart grown sad for one moment at bidding farewell to 
any I had left behind. Having presented myself to the reader in this 
altogether rather unfavourable light, I will return to my steamer. It 
was very crowded, and in the usual way—English, Germans, Dutch, 
and a small sprinkling of French people—old men, young men, 
matrons, portly and wiry spinsters, some pretty girls, some ugly 
ones—some modest ones; some quite the reverse. I had taken a 
general survey of the people on the steamer, and sat myself down 
to look at the river, or rather the land, and its pretty little villages 
and hillocks. It was a quiet comfortable sort of way of spending 
an idle afternoon, but I must confess to a sort of feeling of lone- 
liness in that crowd, and I should have liked a congenial companion— 
of either sex, yes. I listened to several conversations going on 
around me, until I grew tired of hearing about people I did not 
know. We had stopped at several places, and a languid interest 
had been felt by some in the new arrivals on board, but I had not 
moved. My mind and eyes went back to the panorama, when I sud- 
denly felt that I was beginning to dream, and instead of seeing castles 
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and bergs, I saw a profile, indistinct in the haze caused by the heat, 
but surpassingly beautiful. A head resting its chin on a small white hand; 
a rather large white straw hat, trimmed with large bluey-green cock’s 
feathers, that stirred gently with the movement of the boat; a large 
white something was wound round and round a rather long throat, and 
@ thin blue gauze veil gave a sort of mysterious effect to the whole 
picture. The hair was of a ruddy gold, massive, and growing thick 
and low on the brow. Having gazed some time at this head, I got up 
and shook myself, as I could hardly realise it was a living thing that 
had come into my vision thus strangely without a seeming break from 
the landscape. I walked past it, and saw that it was really a woman. 
She had a lovely face, but I had seen many as lovely before. Why-did 
this one stir me so strangely? I went back to my seat, and watched 
her, for she could not see me—indeed, she saw no one—and the expres- 
sion of her face as it gazed calmly and pensively at the receding banks, 
without seeing them, was one of the things which struck me as being 
so peculiar. What was she thinking of? 

Presently her companion, for another lady was with her, looked up 
from a book she was reading, and addressed her—I was too far off to © 
hear in what language. My vision turned her eyes on the reader, and 
then on some point on the river, smiled sweetly, but rather from 
amiability than from any other motive, and soon her eyes again gazed 
at nothing, and her mind was intent on some unseen object. Was 
she thinking of some man? I thought, jealously. Very few men were 
worthy such a heavenly look. That girl’s gaze was a poem. 

At the next stage we stopped at, two officers came on board to- 
gether, one very plain, the other remarkably handsome. They walked 
round the boat, and presently anchored opposite my beauty. They 
went up to the two ladies, touched their caps, and made the usual 
rather graceful military bow, and the two ladies turned and greeted 
them with a smile and a bow. I hated those two men, and sat and 
watched more closely still to see if one of them might be the favoured 
object of the girl’s meditations. No, decidedly not. Her face bore 
the same placid look, and she laughed and talked to them impartially, 
as if they had both been old men, or old women. She was not a 
coquette either. 

I suppose I may as well write myself an ass at once as to admit 
that I had taken such an interest in that woman, that I determined to 
get off at whatever station she and her companion did, and try and 
find out who she was, and perhaps—who knows !—luck might carry me 
to the same hotel. 

We were nearing Coblenz, and I saw that they intended getting 
off there; so I too moved towards the luggage, so as not to be behind- 
hand. I was close to them, and heard her say, in perfect German, that 
she had one box, and her friend one too ; but that she could not see it 
anywhere. Nor could I see my portmanteau. Presently a large black 
trunk with Y. de Z..in white letters was unearthed, and my beauty 
pointed to it with her parasol and said to the man: “That is mine.” 
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I was struck with the peculiarity of the initials, and my mind wondered 
what her name could be. Then I made a desperate attempt to get my 
own luggage, which, as ill luck would have it, was not forthcoming as 
quickly as I wished. My language became bad, and I felt that if I 
missed that girl, I would return and thrash the officials for not finding 
my portmanteau sooner. I got it at last; fled to the gangway—saw 
her a long way ahead. I jumped off the steamer on to the landing- 
stage, to the annoyance of the captain, and desired my porter to follow 
me ; but no, he shook his head, mopped his brow, and waited until at 
least ten others passed before him. 

She was gone—I could not find her anywhere. So I could only 
drive disconsolately to one of the hotels, determined to walk about all 
day to try and see her again. 

She must have left the town the next day or fallen ill, for though I 
wandered about all day and every day for a month, I never again saw 
her or her companion. I was obliged to leave at the end of a four-weeks’ 
stay, as I had promised to meet an American friend at Cologne, with 
whom I had arranged to do some shooting in Scotland, so I turned my back 
upon Coblenz with a feeling of weariness and depression I had never 
felt before. I went on looking out for that face until I stepped on to 
the steamer at Rotterdam, and then I tried to forget it, and endeavoured 
to take the same interest I had until now felt in our coming shooting ; 
but in this I must admit that I utterly failed. We stayed in London 
for three days on our way through, and then again I looked about every- 
where and on every face, in the vain hope of seeing that one again. My 
friend noticed the change in me, but was satisfied with the assertion 
that I was not feeling well, and left me alone to my reflections, but must 
have found me a particularly unsympathetic companion. I banged away 
in Scotland with the other guns, bringing down my birds more by luck 
than aim, pulling myself together to try and join in the conversation of 
the pretty women always to be found at meals, and wishing myself right 
away from it all. This life had charmed me once, but now it was 
misery. What an ass I felt myself. Here was my existence spoilt by 
the sight of a clean-cut profile against a Rhenish bank—ah! No, it 
was not that alone. In that one person, I had, as I fancied, found 
everything that pleased me most, and yet I could not deny to myself 
the apparent fact that my unknown vision was thinking of soime other 
happier mortal than I. And so, she thinking of him (unknown) and I 
thinking of her, the winter came and nearly passed. January found 
me in Paris ; in February I went to Cologne, intending to go to Berlin, 
but I met another friend there, who persuaded me to stay over the 
carnival time, and as it gave me a curious pleasure to find myself in any 
town along the Rhine, I willingly consented ; but I made up my mind, as 

_I consented to remain, that I would give him the slip for a day or two 
and just rail down to Coblenz. - I got there at five o’clock the next 
afternoon ; the snow was falling fast, but some masqueraders were, 
nevertheless, prowling about the streets, and rushing in and out of 
shops in single file but in large numbers. I walked about the streets 
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without a distinct object in view ; now looking at the passers-by, now 
at the shops; when, after about an hour's loafing, and just as I was 
meditating going to an hotel to get something to eat, my attention was 
attracted by what to me proved to be the sight most welcome after that 
of my last year’s vision. It was a black trunk on a truck just outside 
a portmanteau-shop; in large white letters the two initials I should 
never forget—Y. de Z. Here was a clue, a hope of finding who and 
where she was. i 

I was too flustered to act at once, or to do anything but pretend to 
look at a portmanteau in the window. Should I go in, and, after 
buying one, casually ask to whom that trunk belonged, or should I 
follow it? Perhaps it was coming in to:be repaired ; no—it had been 
mended, and was going back. I resolved to follow it at a distance, 
and as I did so, I thought how I should proceed after finding the house 
in which she lived ; but this seemed to me unsatisfactory after all these 
months. I must see her. The truck went down a rather deserted- 
looking street—out of which there was no thoroughfare—a cart was 
blocking up the way, then came a dead wall, over which I could per- 
ceive some snow-covered trees—a queer place, but weird and quiet. 
It was nearly dark now. Something desperate must be done. The 
man tried to turn his truck, which was heavy, having a large wooden 
case on it as well as her trunk. . Oh, horror! it looked like a packing- 
case made for India. I went up to the man, and offered to help him 
to turn the truck. He accepted my offer, and mopped his brow in 
spite of the snow. Whilst I was thus engaged I said to him: 

“Listen! I have made a bet with a friend that I would speak to 
the young lady to whom that trunk belongs without her knowing me. 
If you will assist me in winning my bet, I will make you a little 
present ;” and as I said this, I unfolded a five-thaler note. 

He grinned and ceased mopping : “ With pleasure, sir ; but how?” 

“Lend me your cap and your coat, help me to shoulder the trunk, 
tell me which storey she lives on, and I will take it up.” 

This produced a giggle, and the sight of my note his immediate 
assent to my proposal. 

A minute later, and I was thumping the trunk against the walls of 
the stairs, and my heart was thumping inside my body. I put my load 
down and rang a bell, and whilst waiting, I opened a small paper the 
man had handed me. Probably the bill, thought I, and perhaps her 
name on it. 

Yes; there it was—Friaulein de Zanterre. My heart throbbed 
again, and the door was opened by an English servant. 

On seeing her nationality, I nearly forgot myself, but recovered in 
time not to address her in anything but German. 

She bade me bring it in, and she shut the door, leaving me ina 
rather dark passage. She reappeared again presently with another 
person ; and thus I found myself face to face again with my divinity. 
She stooped down to look at the lock and the straps, and said some- 
thing to me—I knew not what—I was trembling from head to foot, 
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“ What a stupid man this is,” she said, not unkindly, to her maid, 
in English. 

“And sniffy, miss,” added the abigail, referring to the coat I had 
donned. 

Y. de Z., for so I must call her, bade me bring the trunk into 
her room, and asked me to receipt the bill. All this had not entered 
into my calculation, but it had to be gone through. I was afraid my 
hand might betray me, so I sullenly said I could not write, and she 
gently said : “ Oh, never mind, I will put ‘ Paid’ to it.” 

As she did so, I looked into the room, and at her. She was in 
a ball-dress, and a black silk domino was lying on the bed. I hastily 
bid her adieu in the usual laconic German style, and walked out. 
The maid opened the door for me, and I am sorry to say that I was 
seized with an uncontrollable fit of laughter just as she was closing the 
‘door. I heard her say, ‘‘ He must be drunk,” and I went downstairs a 
happier man than I had been for months. 

We exchanged jackets and hats again, and I went in search of some 
dinner, not knowing exactly what I had gained by my little adventure, 
but determined to see Y. de Z, again. 


PART II. 


I Got into conversation with the head-waiter at the hotel I dined 
at, and tried to find out what balls and parties were coming off that 
night. He told me of so many that I made up my mind to seek for 
information elsewhere, as to which one Y. de Z. was going to be 
present at. But how? There is a custom in Germany at  carnival- 
time which I suddenly thought might help me. People disguise them- 
selves and mask themselves, and go about calling, not only on their 
friends, but on anyone they choose. They ring at the bell, walk 
in, sit down, and have a chat. I resolved to call at Y. de Z.’s, and see 
what I could find out about her. Accordingly, after dinner, I went to 
a costumier’s and bought a large black domino and mask, and thus 
. disguised I went straight away, as I thought, to her house; but I did 
not know the name of the street, as I had reached it before with my 
eyes and mind fixed on the trunk and truck. I had nothing to go by 
now, and I walked and walked about for a very long time without. 
succeeding in finding it; but as I had no intention of giving up the 
chase, no, not if I had to take every street in Coblenz separately, I 
wandered on and on, until at last I found it. 

Eight o’clock was striking as I rang at the same bell I had pulled but. 
a few hours before. The same servant opened the door. “Is the gracious 
madam in?” said I, in German. She smiled and admitted me. Some 
years ago, when in Germany, I had called on some people at carnival- 
time, and so I did not feel abashed now. I was shown into a small 
drawing-room, in which was seated an elderly lady, reading English. 
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newspapers at a table, by the light of a lamp with a large shade on—a 
pretty old lady. She looked at me and smiled and said, in French : 
“ Will you sit down? Have I the pleasure of knowing you, monsieur ?” 
I answered her in the same language; and having told her that I had 
not the honour of knowing her personally, but that I knew her by 
name, and wished to present myself to her, I had availed myself of the 
privilege the carnival-time gave to take the liberty of calling on her. 
She bowed. I did not quite know what to say next. Time was flying, 
and I wanted to be off at once, to where her daughter or niece was. 
I had much to learn and find out. 

“You read English, madam,” said I, in the same language as before. 

“‘T am English,” she answered. 

“And so am I,” said I, this time in pure British, ‘Where is 
mademoiselle ?” I next asked boldly—this was not committing myself— 
my ignorance of the relationship between them would not be apparent. 

‘My daughter is gone out to a ball. You know Yvonne?” 

This remark told me two things I wanted to know. 

** Only by sight.” 

There was a pause. The old lady made some remark about my 
knowledge of French, and altogether dropped the topic I was most 
interested in. I thought to myself that if I could not succeed in 
making myself agreeable to Yvonne’s mother, any information as to 
where she was would be hopeless. So I began to talk about the papers 
she had on the table. I made some remarks about the events of the 
day, and quickly discovered her pet hobbies—one was politics. I dis- 
covered her antipathy to Napoleon—I abused him—and from one 
subject to the other we went on, until we had between us settled most 
European affairs to our mutual satisfaction. 

I felt I must go, and yet I had not the pluck to say: ‘“‘ What ball 
is your daughter gone to?” I looked about me ; I saw her open piano, 
her work-basket. I got up and walked freely about the room ; I looked 
out of the window, the shutters not being closed, and gazed out on to 
the trees of a garden—they were covered with snow—the moon had 
risen—a peaceful, gentle scene. I longed passionately to become one 
of this quiet, happy fireside. I had thought of nothing else but this 
fair Yvonne for nearly a twelvemonth, and I seemed to know her 
mother so well in the short hour I had been in her society. 

And yet they were as far removed from me as if I had never seen 
either, for when carnival-time would be over I should have.no right to 
call there again. Getting desperate at this thought, and risking all, 
I said : 

‘* Which ball has Miss de Zanterre gone to ?” 

She did not seem astonished at my question, but told me that her 
daughter had gone to a private masked ball given at one of the hotels 
(mentioning which, but it was not the one I had dined at) by an English 
family resident in Coblenz. This was enough for me. I shook hands 
with the old lady, I thanked her for her hospitality and the pleasant 
hour I had spent in her company, and with a bow as I went out which 
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I flatter myself was equal to that of any German military gent, I 
vanished from her sight. ; 

I went straight off to that hotel; I made friends with one of 
the waiters. on duty, found out the name of the English family who 
were giving it, and presently slipped in among the guests. Some 
had taken their masks off, some were still disguised. I found out the 
daughter of the host, and went and asked her to dance. She accepted, 
and after a very delightful waltz we sat down on a divan in a quiet 
corner. Her first remark was, in very good German : 

“Don’t you think Yvonne is growing thinner and paler every day, 
Herr Baron ?” 

I saw that she took me for someone else, and thought I would wait 
and see what would follow. 

‘« Why should she ?” I asked in an indifferent tone. 

‘You are a cruel man, Herr von Gaunerherz, but it is no business 
of mine. They are beginning the next dance——” and she got up. 

I gave her my arm, to lead her back to where I had brought her 
from, made her a bow, and left her. What she had said had given me 
ashock. There was evidently a Herr Baron in the question—present 
there—for whom I had been mistaken, and Y. de Z. was in love with 
thisman. It took me some time to recover this blow. The music went 
on ringing in my ears; the people whirled round, but my heart nearly 
stood still. Having found out so much, I was determined to find out 
more. I got behind one of the columns in the room and watched. I 
saw Yvonne standing near me. Her mask was off, her face pale, but 
with a happy expression on it. She was talking to the man with whom 
she had been dancing—not the baron—I could see that, for he was much 
shorter thanI. Her eyes were wandering all round the room. Another 
waltz was now beginning. Yvonne's face was changing. I could see 
she had found the object she was looking for. A man, masked, exactly 
my own height, and with my quick rapid walk, came up to her, bowed 
to her, and put her hand on his arm. I could see this was the baron in 
question. They waltzed round several times, and came back to the same 
spot again. This, I could see, was the man she was thinking about last 
summer. 

How she loved him! I felt almost inclined to sob at seeing my 
idol thus slip from me. I was a fool. I had been indulging in mad 
dreams all this day, nay, ever since the summer, and they were now dis- 
pelled in a few minutes. Should I go back by the last train to Cologne, 
and join my friend there, and forget all that I had done this afternoon, 
without even speaking to her? While I was turning all this over in my 
mind, the dancing ceased, and most of the guests disappeared into 
another room to supper. I went out into the cool, on to a sort of 
verandah, and looked stupidly at the Rhine flowing below. A man 
smoking a cigar joined me there. 

“Von Gaunerherz,” said he abruptly, ‘can’t you get out of your 


confounded scrapes, and marry the pretty Zanterre ?” 
“How?” said I. 
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I saw a chance of getting at the bottom of this mystery, and I 
determined to seize it, although I felt I was in a very awkward position. 
My companion mused on in silence for a few minutes : 

“Ten thousand thalers for your racing debts, and ten thousand for 
Thekla Giersten ; that is about it, eh 1” 

I nodded. 

“They must be found, dear friend,” said he, “or you will be 
cashiered, and the pretty Zanterre will break her heart.” 

I sighed, nodded to him, and went back into the ball-room. I had 
learnt enough. I felt sick at heart. They were dancing the “Cotillon.” 
I stood and looked on, but in fear lest I should be again taken for the 
Baron, and this time found out. What could be done to prevent 
Y. de Z. from breaking her heart about the blackguard she loved? The 
dancing came to an end, people were going. I stood outside the 
portico of the hotel and saw Miss de Zanterre come down the steps, 
muffled up, but her pale face uncovered. Her party consisted of two 
older ladies and one man, who handed them in. She looked about 
her. The Baron was nowhere to be seen. There were a good 
many people standing about. Dared I venture once more to personate 
him ? 

“ Where is the Baron?” said one of the ladies. 

“ Here,” said I boldly, and stepping forward. 

The man who was with them was speaking to the coachman about 
the horses. The two ladies were inside. Yvonne was still on the 
pavement. I gave her my hand. She took it, and put up her face to 
be kissed, saying, ‘‘ Good-night, Waldemar.” 

I kissed her ; I believe I shook hands with the other two ladies, 
and nodded to the man, and passed on. I was in a daze. If the real 
Baron had turned up at this instant, what a row there would have been ! 
I watched the carriage until it was out of sight, having once more 
bowed to Yvonne, who had looked out of the window, and then I 
walked up and down the street to cool myself, and to think what could 
be done to save the girl. I could think of nothing, but I felt I must 

speak to the Baron. I went back into the hotel. Some men were 
standing about ; all were just preparing to leave. I soon found him, 
and, going up to him I said: ‘“‘ May I have the pleasure of —_— to 
you for a few moments, Herr von Gaunerherz ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “although I have not the honour of hnowing 

ou.” 
: All the men looked on without saying & word. We bade them 
good-night, and walked out. I led the way to a quiet spot near the 
bridge. Arrived there, I stopped, and said to my companion : “ Will 
you mind graiting me one more favour ?” 

“ Gewisz !” said he again; “ what is it?” 

“Would you take off your mask that I may see your face, and 
allow me to remain masked ?” 

He said nothing, but took it off wearily. I looked on his face, on 
which the cold moon shone—a cruel handsome face, thin, somewhat 
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worn for so young a man, with a yellow moustache, an aquiline nose, 
blue eyes, I imagined, and a bronzed complexion. 

“What now ?” said he, with a weary but not unamiable smile. 

“From the courteous way you have already responded to my 
strange request, I will venture to ask more.” Even then I hardly 
knew what I was going to say to him, but I went blindly on. “I wish 
to ask you some questions, without your asking me any in return ; first 
giving you the assurance that I am not doing so from curiosity, but 
only from a perfectly friendly motive.” 

“ Very good,” he answered, with an amused smile ; ‘“ proceed.” 

“Would twenty thousand thalers get you out of your present 
difficulties?” I asked, plunging on headlong into the matter—“ ten 
thousand for Thekla Giersten and ten thousand for racing debts ?” 

He looked at me with astonishment. He took off his cap and 
passed his hands through his fair hair, replaced his cap, looked at the 
frozen Rhine, and said : “ You know Thekla Giersten ?” 

‘“‘ Nay,” I said ; “‘ you promised to ask me no questions.” 

“Very true,” said he ; “well, I will only state that twenty thousand 
thalers would get me out of my difficulties, but that as I have not got 
them, you need not say any more about it ; this strange interview had 
better end.” 

“ Not yet; I have one more favour to ask of you.” 

“ You are insatiable—what is it?” 

“Will you accept this sum from me without asking me why I give 
it? You will never see me again, and will never know my name. I 
want no thanks ; it is entirely to gratify a queer fancy of mine that I 
offer it.” 

“ Are there no conditions attached to your generous gift?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“None, beyond the assurance that you will pay your debts; never 
see Thekla Giersten again; and that you will marry the girl you are 
engaged to.” 

“A strange adventure this,” said he, “but very advantageous to 
me. I accept your offer.” 

“Thank you,” said 1; “ good-night.” Ishook hands with him and 
left him. I left Coblenz early the next morning and went back to 
Cologne. I made some arrangements there with a banker with whom 
I was personally well acquainted, and I sent twenty thousand thalers 
to Waldemar von Gaunerherz. I had more money than I really 
required, and this was no loss to me. I left Germany, and wandered 
about from city to city, revisiting old spots, but I never ventured near 
Coblenz, although I often thought of Y. de Z. and the Baron, and 
wondered what had become of them and how they had got on. In 
July I went to Brussels ; I had lived there before for a twelvemonth. 
A few miles out of the town there is a small village, which you pass in 
going to the cemetery ; there are but few houses in it, but some of them 
are very picturesque. The cemetery was a favourite walk of mine, and 
thither one evening I tetook myself. 
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I sat down on a little rustic bench, on which I had often sat before, 
and looked about at the old familiar graves. I saw one just opposite 
to me, which I had never seen before ; it was evidently of recent date, 
and was covered with crosses and flowers. I got up to see who was 
the fortunate (shall I say ?) mortal who now laid in that peaceful spot, 
and I could not refrain from uttering a cry of surprise when I read on 
the slab the name of Waldemar von Gaunerherz ! 

I am half ashamed to own that a wild gleam of hope passed through 
my mind, but it was instantly checked by remembering that what was 
giving me pleasure was giving her pain. While I was still musing 
over the late Baron’s grave, a lady in black came quietly, but suddenly, 
upon me, and I beheld Y. de Z. ! 

She looked at me for the first time in her life. I raised my hat 
and walked away, my heart beating violently from conflicting emotions. 
I did not intend to lose sight of her again, nor did I wish to follow her 
in case she should see me, so I turned into the lodge to have a chat 
with the sexton, and hoped to find out all I wanted to know. He told 
me the gentleman had been dead a fortnight, that the lady came 
almost every evening and sat some time beside his grave, that she 
lived in a little house just at the end of the village—in fact, you could 
see it from there, and he pointed it out to me. I thanked him and 
walked past the house and back to the town, which I did not now 
intend to leave in a hurry. 

Every evening I went up to the cemetery. I always contrived to 
see Y. de Z., but she did not ever seem to notice me. Sometimes I 
could hear her sobbing over her dead husband’s grave, and I would have 
given all I had—nay, my own valueless life—to bring him back to her. 

I was very anxious to learn from what he had died, and all about 
her, as the sexton had said something about a mysterious death. One 
day I saw her in a cab, driving into the town. It suddenly flashed 
across me that I might call at her house, in her absence, and find out 
something about her. I drove off to the house she lived in. I knocked 
at the door, in my usual impulsive way, not knowing what I should say 
when it was opened. My knock was answered by the same English 
servant I had seen in Coblenz. 

“Mrs. von Gaunerherz, I know, is out,” said I rapidly ; “but you 
will answer my purpose.” I walked into the little drawing-room. I 
should have liked to remain there alone a few minutes to look about 
me, but time was precious—she might return. “I was shocked to hear 
Baron von Gaunerherz was dead,” said I hurriedly. “What did he 
die of?” 

“Well, sir,” said the servant, “we never speak about that now; 
but as you seem to be a friend of my late master, I do not mind for 
once speaking about his sad end. You know he came into some money 
last winter, and married my young mistress directly after. He obtained 
sick leave for six months, and they travelled about. I went with them. 
My master seemed very strange in his manner: sometimes he was full 
of mad spirits, sometimes very depressed. He was always a gambler, I 
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grieve to say, but he had made a promise to his young bride that he 
would never go near a gambling-table again. One night, at Wiesbaden, 
however, he could not resist the temptation. He played all the 
evening. I saw him rush into the hotel, and tear upstairs to his room. 
He passed me again, as he went down, and bade me ‘good-night.’ I 
walked out with my mistress later in the evening. She was not feeling 
very well. As we sat under one of the trees, we heard a commotion. 
A crowd instantly gathered. We saw that something unusual had 
happened, and we heard that a gentleman had shot himself. Presently 
we saw the body carried past us on a stretcher. My mistress was very 
much shocked, and said : ‘ I hope he has neither mother nor wife here ;’ 
and we sat there some time, as we had promised to wait for the Baron. 
Finding that it was getting late, we went back to the hotel. Oh, 
sir, I cannot go through that scene again! My mistress has never got 
over it, and never will. The Baron had shot himself!” 

Here the poor woman broke down. 

I now took my leave, and went on to the cemetery, my thoughts 
being anything but pleasant. I sat on the bench opposite his grave, 
and there made up my mind that I would devote my whole life to the 
Baron’s widow. I had gathered from the servant that she was not 
left well off, and I determined to make arrangements for leaving her 
a supposed legacy. I had to go to England for a few weeks, and set 
off the next day. I should be back by the end of August—I did 
not remain away a day longer than I could help—and returned to 
Brussels the third week in August. 

The day after I got back I started for my favourite walk to the 
cemetery. I looked up at Yvonne’s house with passionate reverence, 
and thought with hopeful longing of the woman who had completely 
engrossed my life; but the sun was blazing and the shutters all closed. 
I passed a funeral on my way, a very simple one, and lifted my hat as 
I went by. Isat on my usual bench, without looking at the Baron’s 
grave, for my attention was attracted by some women who were 
sobbing over another one. On such a glorious afternoon their sorrow 
seemed out of place. I could only see hope and joy in the future. As 
I looked at the plains far away, my heart felt gladdened ; all nature 
seemed in tune with my hopes, and sang to me in a joyous major key. 
I could not associate any melancholy thoughts with such sunshine, and 
their sorrow jarred upon me. The sound of footsteps on the other side 
made me turn my head that way, and I saw a coffin, borne by four 
men, coming towards me. One woman, in deep mourning, walked 
beside it. I saw her face. I got up mechanically and walked across 
the path to the Baron’s grave. Another one had been just dug beside 
it, and the ghastly truth flashed across me. 

The sun shone on, and the birds sang louder, as I held out my hand 
to the woman in black, and without one word we watched Yvonne's 
coffin descend into the grave beside her husband.—R. I. P. 











May, 1882. 
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CORONA CORDIS! 


HE sent me once a wreath of milk-white bloom, 
Roses and lilac, lilies of the vale ; 

Then wrote beneath one blossom: ‘Tis our doom, 

If this wreath lives our love will then prevail. 
Deep in the lilies are my kisses kept— 

Take the narcissus and there taste my breath, 
In cups of perfume are the tears I’ve wept ; 

My heart’s the Rose—take it for life or death!” 


I hung her wreath upon a crucifix, 
Carved by a peasant in his mountain land, 
And then my soul’s strong passion seemed to mix 
With a strange worship few can understand. 
There day by day I watched her yellowing wreath, 
The lilacs droop’d, the lilies dropp’d away, 
Death stole the scent: gloom settled on the heath ; 
But one Rose triumph’d over the decay ! 


Her milk-white wreath still hangs upon its cross— 
There is no love without its misery— 

Yet midst death’s ruin, and sweet nature’s loss, 
One dreaming Rose refuses still to die. 

I keep it warm with kisses from love’s lake, 
Around its petals murmurs I entwine ; 

It is my dream asleep, my life awake : 


Her heart’s the Rose—and ah! that Rose is mine! 
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MR. WALTER SPEAKMAN. 


R. WALTER SPEAKMAN was born at Liverpool, and, 
induced by the success with which he had met whilst 
playing as an amateur such parts as Mathew Elmore in 
“‘Love’s Sacrifice,” he left the profession for which he was 

originally intended and joined the stage. His first appearance as a pro- 
fessional actor was made on Boxing-night, 1864, at the old Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool. At this theatre, and in Bradford, and other cities throughout 
the provinces, Mr. Speakman worked hard, and, aided by his own natural 
gifts of a well-built figure, a capital stage presence, and a voice of con- 
siderable power and flexibility, he succeeded in earning for himself a 
sound position as an actor capable of giving an individuality to whatever 
part he might be called upon to play. This led to an engagement by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, and at Leeds on March 8th, 1875, on the occasion of 
the first production of Mr. W. G. Wills’ version of “Jane Shore,” he 
acted Gloucester, and was congratulated on the “success of his imper- 
sonation of the ambitious and designing noble. His bearing was natural, 
and in accordance with the character he sustained.” He next appeared at 
Bradford, and then at Liverpool, where it was said that: “To his long 
and ambitious list’ of successes Mr. Walter Speakman has now added a 
singularly picturesque and able performance of ‘Clancarty.’” During 
this extended engagement at Liverpool Mr. Speakman acted Jaques in 
“As You Like It,” Newman Noggs in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” Claude 
Melnotte, St. Pierre in “The Wife,” Ingomar, Mildmay in “ Still Waters 
Run Deep,” Mathew Elmore, Edgar of Ravenswood, and The Stranger. 
During this year (1876) he played Hamlet, which character he had first 
acted at Oxford. Of this impersonation “The Liverpool Daily Post” 
wrote : 

‘Mr. Speakman is a graceful actor; and, so far as the delivery of 
Shakespeare’s text was concerned, seldom has the character been read by 
a comparatively young actor in such a pure and intelligent style. There 
was occasionally some point making, but no false emphasis or tricky 
enunciations, After the manner in which the sensitive ear is tortured 
by the distortions of Shakespeare’s poetry by ambitious but inexperienced 
actors, it was a positive relief to observe such taste and to hear such 
harmony of expression. A young actor who can play Hamlet as 
Mr. Speakman does has, if his skill is fostered, the promise of a fine 
career.” 

The vivid intensity and melodramatic power displayed in his im- 
personation of Mathias in ‘The Sledge Bells” was only equalled by 
the force and polished art which he threw into the part of Lazare 
in “Proof,” his original character. His acting of the latter réle 
was vivid and picturesque almost beyond description, and called 
forth unstinted praise whenever he appeared in the character. Mr. 
Henry Irving happened to be at Birmingham whilst “ Proof” was 
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being played there, and, after seeing Mr. Speakman act Lazare, in 
the course of a speech made at the Edgbaston Institute, he said that he 
could not “have failed to admire the excellent manner in which the 
gentleman played his part.” It may be noted that the subject of this 
brief sketch has played Lazare over nine hundred times. His pathetic 
rendering of John Stratton in “The Old Love and the New” has been 
given a hundred and fifty times, and he has represented Glo’ster in 
“ Jane Shore” for more than double that number. In the dialect part of 
Seth Preene in “The Lights o’ London,” Mr. Speakman has presented us 
with a valuable character study, and his vigorous treatment of the part 
distinctly made it one of the most prominent features in this successful 
play. It may be added that Mr. Speakman is specially retained for a 
leading réle in the new play now in course of preparation at the Princess’s 
Theatre. 








MR. BYRON. 


A REMINISCENCE oF THE Mitton Street THEATRE. 


By H. P. Grarran. 


ANY years ago, on my first visit to London, 
“y I took up my quarters in a house situated 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The 
landlord was a very good, though some- 
what eccentric féllow, of the name of 
Statham, who followed the trade origi- 
nally brought into the world by sin; i.e. 
he was a tailor. Many of his customers 
were distinguished members of the literary 
and theatrical professions. 

Among the former, the late Douglas Jerrold—who was sponsorially 
guilty of the corruption of our host’s name from that which appeared on 
the extensive door-plate, to (considering his occupation) the more appro- 
priately descriptive one of “Stitchem.” He—Statham or Stitchem— 
kept a very good table, which, on payment of a reasonable tariff, was 
frequented by many of his customers, and was really a very pleasant 
rendezvous. 

I remember once all assembled joining in a hearty laugh, when 
Jerrold, who had been helped to some round of beef, without what he 
considered a fair proportion of fat—influenced I suppose by the wish to 
assimilate his phrase to Stitchem’s occupation, requested to be helped to 
a little more of “ the selvedge ! ” 
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It was here that, among others, I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the author of “The Rent Day,” James Prescott Ward ; 
glorious Paul Bedford ; William Leman Rede; John Kemble Chapman ; 
and, more especially, Mr. Byron, the father of the present distinguished 
dramatist and admirable actor. Acquaintance with Byron soon grew 
into friendship, doubtless because our tastes were congenial. Byron 
was a great admirer of Shakespeare and the poets generally; he was 
a splendid reader, and one of my chief sources of the best kind of 
pleasant amusement was listening to his admirable delivery of his 
favourite passages. The result of these readings was, that I became 
what Byron had long been, “stagestruck.” In the course of an after- 
dinner confab, I was told by Leman Rede, that in conjunction with John 
Kemble Chapman, and kindly Tom Manders, the little theatre in Milton 
Street would be opened shortly, under their joint management. 

“Milton” had formerly been known as Grub Street, a locality in 


- which the poverty-stricken poets and pamphleteers of former days were 


supposed to colonise, perhaps attracted to it by the similarity of the 
unromantic name, with their own undeveloped and grublike condition ; 
working hard in the hope that under the sunshine of success they might 
some day emerge from their chrysalis state, and flutter in their short- 
lived and butterfly splendour, as the idols, instead of the drudges, of the 
publishers ; and the favourites, not the butts, of their capricious literary 
patrons. . 

No sooner had Byron and myself heard that the Milton Street 
Theatre was about to be opened, and that the company was not fully 
made up, than we resolved to offer our services. Our offer was graciously 
accepted on the Pickwickian terms, that we were to do our level best for 
the management ; with full liberty to find our own dresses and pay our 
own expenses. 

I am free to confess that I felt certain the acceptance of my services 
was owing to the fact that they were offered conjointly with Byron’s, 
whose address, style, and appearance (he was a tall, well-made, thorough- 
bred-looking, and very handsome man) at once impressed the management 
with the conviction, that for the line of business he had selected (light 
comedy) he would be a really valuable addition to their company ; 
which, when “ily O’Connor” (an adaptation from the same novel, 
“The Collegians,” which Dion Boucicault, by his exquisite drama of the 
“Colleen Bawn,” has rendered immortal) was produced, contained the 
names of Miss Ellen Tree, as Mrs. Creagan; Leman Rede, Hardress ; 
Miss A. Tree (Mrs. F. K. Chapman), Eily O’Connor; Chapman, Danny 
Mann—and Tom Manders—in another part of which I have forgotten 
the name. 

Byron had, what seemed to me, most enviable and wonderful self- 
possession; on the contrary, from the moment my services (?) were 
accepted, I was in a perpetual and unmitigated state of fear. I 
shall never forget my feelings, when, after wading through Smith- 
field—it was ‘‘all on a market-day,” and a wet one, and such was the 
accumulation of slush and filth, that had the late Mr. Hercules—the 
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most celebrated scavenger of his time—been offered a handsome recom- 
pense, and the assistance of a thousand equally stalwart shovellers to 
cleanse the awful shambles, as he had the Augean stables, I am strongly 
impressed with the conviction he would have declined the job, without 
thanks. The above is rather a long parenthesis, but never mind, I'll go 
back to my feelings when I entered, through a more than usually unin- 
viting stage-door, what appeared to me the dirtiest door I had ever 
seen. . 
I had seldom been in front, and never behind the scenes of a theatre 
before ; and they—the scenes—seemed the most execrable daubs that 
ever not only spoiled, but disgraced canvas; while the well-worn and 
badly-patched green baize and stage-carpet, the tarnished dutch-metalled, 
faded, red se rge-covered, rickety regal chairs, the battered and chipped 
wooden and tin-gilt flagons and goblets, that adorned the royal tables 
on the high and festive occasions when honoured courtiers joined in a 
convivial carouse with their condescending sovereign, looked to me like 
a collection of rubbish, only fit to be carted without loss of time to the 
nearest dust-heap. 

The sudden sight of so many real live actors literally “struck terror 
to my soul,” and I inwardly rejoiced when I found, though my name 
had been included in the call sent to Mr. Byron, or rather Mr. Berkely— 
the stage-name Byron had adopted—that my services would not be 
required that morning, and determined to beat a silent retreat; but in 
this I was reckoning without my host, for just as I reached the stage- 
door Leman Rede slapped me on the shoulder, saying : 

“Glad to see you are so punctual. I hate waiting for anybody, or 
anything. So you really wish to act?” 

Rather nervously : ‘“ Yes.” 

** Where have you played?” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ What can you do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What will you try?” 

“ Anything.” 

I think I can still see his keen eye fixed upon me, and feel. the 
kindly pressure of his hand as he said: “ You'll do.” 

Byron was to open in one of the principal parts in a farce called 
“Damp Beds ;” the other character was east to Mr. Hooper, who, as well 
as Byron, was engaged for light comedy. I may as well mention here 
that the light-comedy gentleman of forty years ago was as unlike the 
light-comedy gentleman’ of the present day as the exaggerated zinc 
ornaments on a stage-make-believe monarch’s crown are unlike the real 
jewels in that of a genuine sovereign. 

The stage representatives of dashing young swelldom, in those days, 
rejoiced in the assumption of costumes that now can only be found 
among the “’Arrys and Charlies,” who, on Bank and other holidays, 
adorn the trains and steamboats; splendid specimens of genus “ toff,” 
snob or “cad,” or, perhaps in still greater and more disgusting perfection, 
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among the unrivalled! the world-renowned! the irresistible! the 
stunning! and the self-created “great” gents of the Music Halls. 
Fashion, by those who could afford it, was carried to the verge of 
caricature. Crimson and peacock blue stocks, three layers of different 
coloured under-waistcoats, pantaloons so tightly strapped under the 
wellington boots, it gave one the idea that should the said straps by 
any accident give way, the wearer, like a released sky-rocket, would 
disappear through the roof of the theatre; Union breast-pins, large 
enough to hobble a mustang ; cable (gilt) watch guards, massive enough 
to anchor the Great Eastern ; and paste rings, which, if dissolved, would 
serve Mr. Willing with sufficient adhesive fluid to “post the world,” 
were then necessary “ props” in a stage-gentleman’s outfit. 

As may naturally be supposed, the acting of the stage-gentleman was as 
“loud” and outré as his outward adornments. The dashing young swell was 
never at rest. He rushed on the stage like a rocket, and rushed off it like a 
‘meteor. He spoke as rapidly as he possibly could, used his cane on the 
unfortunate shoulders of all beneath him, jumped over tables and chairs 
with astonishing agility, smashed all the crockery the property-man 
placed in his way, dug his jokes into the audience, to whom, especially 
the gods, he always acted, and prided himself on being, what was then 
called by the press—and applauded and patronised by the play-going 
public—“a dashing and spirited” representative of whatever part he 
appeared in. 

Hooper held high rank among this class of players—he was a model 
stage-gentleman of the period—and I am bound to say he took every 
possible advantage of his knowledge of the art of acting the stage- 
gentleman, to ride over the real gentleman, as presented by Mr. Byron. 
As a matter of course, I was in front and witnessed the performance, 
To my thinking, the quiet and unstagy style of Byron was admirable, 
though to the general audience, especially the gods, to whom he did not 
play, it appeared to be too tame. Hooper’s every word was received with 
applause; Byron’s best speeches with chilling indifference. At last, 
annoyed at not receiving (as he said) his proper cue, Hooper stopped 
short in his part; it was impossible for Byron to go on, and the curtain 
fell amid a volley of hisses on the unfinished farce. 

I hastened from the front to the stage, where I found Hooper talking 
to Leman Rede, apparently justifying himself for what he had done. 
Rede was listening impatiently, and in answer to Hooper's query : 
“Wasn't I right, Mr. Rede?” said very sharply : “ No, sit, it was shameful 
conduct ; you could have gone on if you chose.” Then turning abruptly 
from Hooper, he went to Byron, shook him warmly by the hand, and 
said: ‘ Never mind, Berkely, your time will come; you are too good for 
him (pointing to Hooper), and for them (pointing to the audience).” 

“Then,” said Byron, laughing good-humouredly, “ I suppose I am not 


discharged !” 


“Certainly not; you will be here longer than Hooper will ; and, as I 
said before, your time will come.” A prophecy which was strangely 
fulfilled ! 
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For my own.poor part, I had appeared in, I can’t say played, some 
‘minor parts, and owing to the clever coaching of Rede, who was the stage- 
manager, and the indulgence with which the British public generally treat 
a confessed novice, I got on so pleasantly, that instead of dreading, I began 
to like the profession. The hopes of the management were built upon a 
drama which Leman Rede was writing, to be called ‘“ The Rake’s Progress.” 
This obtained considerable popularity in other London theatres and the 
provinces, 

There were no parts in it for either Byron or myself, but as we were 
infatuated with the theatre, we both attended the rehearsals, I had an 
excellent memory, and being much taken with the character of Harry 
Markham, played by Hooper, became, while listening to the rehearsals, 
letter perfect in the words, to Rede’s great surprise. A day before the 
piece was produced, Rede asked Byron, as a great favour, to play a 
small but important part in the opening scene—the gentleman who should 
have appeared in it being confined to the house by illness. Byron, very 
good-naturedly, consented, and more than satisfied the author by the 
pains he took with it, and the manner in which he spoke his lines. 
On going behind the scenes on the fourth or fifth night, I am not 
certain which, I saw there was “trouble in the camp.” The fact was, 
Hooper, at the close of the performance, told the management that was 
his last night, as he had a better engagement offered him in Bath, and 
he must, to secure it, leave London the next day. All expostu- 
lations were useless—he had made up his mind to go, and go he 
would. Finding this to be the case, Rede told him passionately to 
go to —— well, a place perhaps quite as fashionably frequented as 
Bath, but where the temperature is decidedly warmer and water infinitely 
scarcer ; he then thrust the part Hooper had returned to him into my 
hand, saying: “ Be here at ten, sharp, to-morrow. You know the 
words, I’ll teach you the business. You play Markham to-morrow night.” 

“ Impossible, Rede ! ” 

** Nonsense, nothing’s impossible ; the scenes are nearly all with me, 
you won’t want it, but if you do, I can pull you through, and” (as 
Artemus Ward wrote, this was said sarcastically), “I'll bet you a glass of 
grog you can’t play it worse than it has been played.” 

The next evening I made my first appearance as Harry Markham, 
played it for thirty odd nights, and should have continued to do, but for 
a rather untoward event which befell Leman Rede. At the time of which 
I write, our beloved country could boast of three descriptions of officers, 
viz. the military, the naval, and the sheriff’s. The latter were choiee 
specimens of the infants of Israel, splendid examples of the Mosaic, or 
as “Punch” afterwards delighted to depict them, the “ Nose-a-ic twelve 
tribes.” With some few honourable exceptions, a set of more avaricious, 
grasping, grinding, and rapacious rascals could scarcely be found even 
among the highest titled and most trusted Russian officials. The law 
of arrest for debt was then in full force, and was made a veritable gold 
mine of by unscrupulous, pettifogging attorneys, and the abovenamed 
spunging-house harpies, many of whom amassed considerable fortunes, 
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at. the expense of the unhappy debtors committed to their safe custody. 
It gives me great pleasure to state the bearers of the name of Bailiffs, vulgo, 
“ Bums,” like that of Dick Deadeye, in the comic opera of “ The Pinafore,” 
had no right to expect to be “popular characters,” nor were they per 
eontra. They were universally despised and hated. 

On or about the thirtieth night of “The Rake’s Progress,” two 
unpleasant-looking hook-nosed parties worked their way through the 
occupants of a crowded pit, till they stood on opposite sides, close 
to the stage, in the vacant space left on either side of the orchestra. 
In the duel scene, when Rede and myself were the only persons 
present, these men made a sudden attempt to climb up on the stage; 
before they could do so, some friendly voice in front shouted out 
‘“ Bailiffs!” and in less time than it takes me to write it, the emissaries 
of John Doe and Richard Roe were hauled back, and vigorously and 
unceremoniously kicked, cuffed, and hustled out of the theatre, amid 
the chaff and laughter of the audience, not at all improved in personal 
appearance, more especially in the wardrobe department, by the treat- 
ment they had received at the hands and feet of their voluntary and 
vigorous expellers. 

We all behind the scenes had a hearty laugh at the discomfiture of the 
legal harpies, and drank anything but success to the anything but gallant 
officers of the Sheriff of Middlesex. Byron’ and myself made the best 
of our way to Henrietta Street, where, at an early hour next morning, 
a messenger brought me a letter from Leman Rede, dated at a well- 
known spunging-house in the city. With Indian patience and cunning 
the officers had dogged him home, and when he was about to open his 
door with his latch-key, arrested him for a debt of some amount for which 
he had become security. These facts were briefly told me by Rede, who 
continued : : 

“ Now to matters of more importance. You must play Tom Rakewell 
for a few nights, and Berkely, Harry Markham. You know my business, 
show Berkely yours; he has been up in the words some time ; tell him I 
expect great things from him,” adding, very kindly, “I have no fear for 
you.” 

I was glad—and sorry; glad that Byron would have a chance of 
showing what he could really do; sorry for Rede’s arrest, and that the 
responsibility of taking a part he played so capitally should fall on me. 
An apology was made for the change of characters; the drama went 
very well indeed. Rede’s prophecy as to Byron was fulfilled to the 
letter ; he acted admirably, and received the most enthusiastic applause 
from nearly the same audience that, Midaslike, had given their decree as 
that donkey-eared dunder-head did for Pan v. Apollo, in the case of 
Byron, or to them, Berkely v. Hooper. 

Notwithstanding Byron’s success in Harry Markham, it was the 
last part he ever played, as he soon after became a Benedict, left the 
stage, and received a responsible and lucrative Government appointment. 
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STORIES OF THE STAGE. 
To tHe Epiror or “THe THeatre.” 


Sir,—In the article entitled “Stories of the Stage,” in the May 
number of Tue Tuearrs, the writer relates an anecdote which he got, in 
1847, from a Mr. Fredericks, an actor, at that time living in New York, 
who professed to have witnessed the occurrence of the incident he 
deseribed. As told, the story is a very good one; but it happens to be 
almost wholly incorrect. Mr. Fredericks’ memory had, probably, be- 
trayed him. He is described by the writer of “Stories of the Stage” as 
“old” in 1847, and the anecdote referred to a period earlier by some 
years, when he was on a visit to Paris. The fact is, he could not have 
seen Lemaitre under the circumstances described, for the simple reason 
that the “great Frédéric” never played in the piece referred to, which 
had nothing in common with such dramas as the creator of the réle of 
Robert Macaire was accustomed to play in. In short, the whole of 
Mr, Fredericks’ story, as retold by “ W. C. M.,” is untrustworthy. 

The true story is told by Alexander Dumas, with his own peculiar 
vivacity, in his famous “Mémoires.” The play in which the actor’s 
great final effect was manqué was not a melodrama,in which gens-d’armes 
appeared upon the scene, but Dunias’ in many ways celebrated drama of 
“ Antony,” of which Bocage and Madame Dorval created the réles of the 
hero and heroine, at the Porte Saint-Martin, in 1831. This play— 
which, Dumas declares, embodies the history (plus the assassination with 
which it closes) of his passionate relations with a married woman, on 
whose account he was, at that time, enduring martyrdom of love and 
jealousy—was immensely successful owing, in a large degree, to the - 
splendid acting of the two chief performers. Two or three years after 
its production, he’ states, “ Antony” was regularly in demand for 
benefits ; and it was on one of those occasions that Bocage and Madame 
Dorval were actors in an unrehearsed scene which, I incline to think, 
Mr. Fredericks did not see, at the Palais Royal. 

In the final scene of Dumas’ play, the guilty lovers are discovered 
by the husband, who has unexpectedly returned to his home, and 
endeavours to gain admittance to the room in which they are debating 
the means of living or dying together. The door is burst open at the 
moment when Adéle, stabbed by Antony, falls dead into a chair, 
“Dead!” cries the husband. _ “ Yes, dead!” replies the lover coolly 
“She resisted me; I have killed her;” and he throws his poniard at 
the husband’s feet. Dumas relates that the effect upon the audience 
of these few words, as delivered by Bocage, was overwhelming; and 
they continued to make the same deep impression as often as the drama 
was played. Of the Palais-Royal contretemps, here is Dumas’ own 
account : 

“The piece had its ordinary success, thanks to the acting of the two 
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great artistes; only the prompter, ill informed as to the-right moment 
for calling out ‘Curtain,’ brought the canvas down instantly upon 
Antony’s poniard-stroke, so that the audience was deprived of its 
dénofiment. That was not at all to its taste; of all things, it wanted 
the dénofiment ; therefore, instead of rising to quit the theatre, it took to 
shouting with all its might: ‘The dénofiment! the dénofiment!’ So 
loud and imperative were the cries, that the prompter begged the artistes 
to allow the curtain to be raised, to enable them to finish the play. 

“ Dorval, always good-natured, went back to her place, posed herself as 
the murdered woman, and Antony was hurriedly sought. But Antony 
had retired to his dressing-room, furious at having been prevented from 
making his final great effect, and having, like Achilles, withdrawn into 
his tent, like Achilles, he obstinately refused to come out of it. Mean- 
while the audience continued to applaud and call ‘ Bocage ! Dorval !— 
Dorval! Bocage!’ and at last threatened to tear up the benches. The 
prompter raised the curtain, hoping that, driven to the last extremity, 
Bocage would go upon the stage. Bocage only told the prompter to ‘ get 
out !’ 

“ All this time, Dorval was waiting with down-hanging arm and head 
thrown back. The audience also waited for a minute, maintaining 
profound silence; but then, seeing that Bocage did not make his 
appearance on the scene, it set to uttering louder cries thanever. Feeling, 


" by this time, that the atmosphere was becoming too storm-laden, Dorval 


raised her drooping arm, then elevated her head, rose, advanced to the 
foot-lights, and, in the midst of silence, restored as by magic at the first 
movement she had ventured to make, said: ‘ Messieurs, je lui résistais, 
il m’a assassinée !’ Then, making a graceful curtsey, she retired from 
the stage, saluted by thunders of applause. The curtain fell, and the 
audience left the theatre enchanted. They had had their dénofment 
—with a variation, it is true; but this variation was so spirituelle, 
that they must have been ill-natured indeed not to have preferred 
it to the original version.” 

That is the true story—which, I think, some of your readers may 
prefer to the inaccurate relation of it given by “ W. C. M.’s” “old and 
eccentric ” friend of 1847. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Cuaries Smith CHELTNAM. 








The good work done by the directors of the Victoria Coffee Hall 
(formerly the Victoria Theatre) is worthy of recognition. The endeavour 


. to provide good healthy entertainment for the people at a cheap rate is 


in every way deserving of support, and it is to be hoped that the praise- 
worthy efforts of Lord Mount Temple and his confréres will meet with 
hearty recognition. 
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Our Musical-Lox. 


HOSE who, like myself, have lived through a Nibelung 
“Cycle,” cannot but have realised, by sad experience, 

p how grimly appropriate is that particular substantive 
to the operatic serial recently introduced to the British 
public at Her Majesty’s Theatre. To have witnessed the 
adventures of the baneful Ring, and listened conscientiously 
to its musical illustrations from the opening bar of “ Rhein- 
gold,” to the concluding phrase of “ Goetterdaemmerung,” 
is indeed to have struggled through an age of perplexity 
and pain. Judging of the effects produced upon other music-lovers by 
a complete dose of the Trilogy and its “fore-play” from my own 
feelings, after draining that bitter cup to the very dregs, I should say that 
they were as follows: Temporary extinction of all inborn cheerfulness in 
the sufferer ; a dreadful yearning to be revenged upon somebody for the 
anguish one has undergone; truculent impulses in the direction of 
trampling under foot the first helpless infant you may meet in the street, 
or of braining your infirm grand-aunt with a pole-axe—in fact, proclivities 
towards the infinitely base and supremely contemptible ; crushing, deadly, 
unutterable weariness ; such a loathing for the person of Wotan, that you 
feel inclined to regard as your malignant and irreconcileable foe anyone 
mentioning the name of that detestable deity in your presence. After 
having undergone the peine forte et dure of a Nibelung Cycle, one is 
moved to ask oneself, in a broken-spirited sort of way: “Shall I ever 
again be the same man I was before I submitted myself to those inex- 
pressible torments?” Fortunately for the victims of Wagner's noisome 
gods and revolting heroes, time works wonders, and there is no knowing 
what life-long abstinence from Nibelung horrors, combined with per- 
sistent. indulgence in potions of melody—let us say, a long course of 
treatment under such musical specialists as Mozart, Schubert, and 
Gounod—may bring about in the way of ministering to a mind diseased 
by cyclic intercourse with those most infectious spirits, Wotan and Loge, 
Alberich and Mime, Fafner, Fasolt, and the rest of the supernatural crew 
of murderers, robbers, swindlers, and liars, who play such important 
parts in that marvel of immorality, unwieldiness, and boredom, the 
‘Festival Stage-Play,” or Wagnerian Quadrilateral. 

* * * * * 

To me it appears strangely and painfully anomalous, that Richard 
Wagner, whois unquestionably a great poet as well as the first of living 
musical architects, should have written such an intolerable libretto as that 
of the “Ring der Nibelungen,” and fitted to it so much downright ugly 
music. In the story, as he tells it, and in his delineations of character, 
there is scarcely one redeeming point, one healthful impulse, one pure 
inspiration. With the exception of a few delightful episodes, the rareness 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, V. T 
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of which is only surpassed by their brevity, the music is either distress- 
fully dull or offensively hideous. : I do not deny its thorough appro- 
priateness, in either respect, to the characters it depicts or the sentiments 
it expresses ; but why so great a poetical and musical genius as Richard 
Wagner should have bestowed such extraordinary pains upon producing 
a poetico-musical duality, the moieties of which only harmonise with 
one another in ugliness, instead of in beauty, is and ever will be a 
mystery tome. Unrivalled as a-melodist whenever he chooses to obey 
his tuneful instincts, why is he so: perversely chary of that ‘particular 
element in musical composition which ‘is endowed with the beneficial 
privilege of giving the greatest amount of pleasure to the greatest number 
of people? Richly and nobly gifted with the faculty of creation, why 
does he lavish it upon the laborious begetting of monstrosities, when his 
prolific fancy teems with the germs of things beautiful? Why, with his 
inestimable capacity for illustrating incidents of history and romance, or 
phases of human passion, in “ concord of sweet sounds,” should he devote 
that enviable power to the exponence of repulsive fables and to musical 
descriptions of the vilest meannesses and most atrocious malefactions that 
degrade mankind? After bestowing devout attention upon a full and 
faithful rendering of the Nibelung’s Ring, it seems to me that the most 
fervent admirer of Wagner’s genius can scarcely help feeling that, in 
composing that gigantic work, the Master has inflicted a curse upon his 
musical fellow-men, whereas, by expending his talent, ingenuity, and 
industry as profusely in a different direction, he might have conferred 
upon them a priceless blessing for all time to come. 
* . * * . 

Beyond a doubt, everybody in this country who takes the least 
interest in so remarkable a musical event as the production of Wagner's 
great Festival Stage-Play is a newspaper-reader, and has taken cognisancé 
of one or other of the exhaustive accounts and criticisms of its performance 
already published in our leading journals. The story of the Nibelung’s 
Ring, with all its gruesome horrors and nameless abominations, must be 
by this time perfectly familiar to the subscribers of Taz Tuearne ; 
wherefore I, being called upon to deal in some sort with this very 
unpleasant subject post festum, will not presume to trouble them with 
a condensed narrative of the Trilogy’s plot and incidents. At least half- 
a-dozen such narratives were served up hot to the public, day by day, 
throughout the performance of the first “Cyklus;” and it would be scarcely 
less than impertinence to your readers to offer them a necessarily mawkish 
réchauffé of those skilfully-prepared literary achievements, at the date of 
this magazine’s publication. I will, therefore, crave their permission to 
confine my notice of the Nibelungen Ring to such peculiar characteristics 
of its dramatis persone, and special features of its rendering at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as chiefly impressed me during the performance of the 
first “‘ Cyklus,” on the evenings of the 5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th May, 1882. 

* x * * * 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the divine, supernatural, 

and mortal personages brought to public notice in the course of the 
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Festival-Play, is their thoroughgoing bloodthirstiness. With few and 
unimportant exceptions, they are more or, less immoral as well, and 
undisguisedly prefer the practice of the Seven Deadly Sins to that of the 
corresponding number of Cardinal Virtues. But of all the crimes in 
which they love to imbrue themselves, murder is manifestly their favourite 
malefaction. Putting aside Donner, Froh, Erda, and Freia, deities of little 
or no account—a sort of heavenly supernumeraries, whose social standing 
in celestial circles is scarcely worth consideration—Sieglinde, whose 
criminal propensities prompt her to sin in other directions, and the 
prosing Nornes, who have nothing whatsoever to do with the piece, 
there is not a single god, dwarf, or human being, in the Trilogy, who 
does not, at some time or other, during the performance, commit murder 
or connive at its commission, or, at the very least, yearn for, and insist 
upon, the slaying of somebody else connected with the story. Even 
Fricka—the only earnest advocate of decent conduct brought upon the 
stage and, probably on that account, exhibited by Wagner to the public 
as an altogether insufferable nuisance—is strenuously bent upon blood- 
shed. Having found out that two of her rascally husband’s numberless 
illegitimate children—a son and daughter, twins to boot—have committed 
the double crime of adultery and incest in furtherance of his views, 
nothing short of their death by violence will satisfy her; nor does she 
leave Wotan, the real instigator of their hideous offences, an instant’s 
peace until she has bullied him into promising that he himself will take 
a leading part in their slaughter—which, I need not say, this unmitigated 
scoundrel does at the earliest convenient opportunity. The Rhine- 
Maidens, harmless and even silly throughout nine-tenths of the play, 
wind it up by drowning Hagen, although that singularly revolting 
wretch, himself twice a murderer within the space of twenty minutes or so, 
has done them uncommonly good service by furthering the restoration of 
the “Rheingold” to its nativeelement. For all that, these playful nymphs 
put him to death unhesitatingly, as soon as they can lay hands upon him. 
As for the Walkyrie, it is their professional business to batten upon 
corpses and exult in the carnage of a blood-drenched battlefield. Of the 
brethren giants, who carry on business as builders in a large way, but are 
not above doing a casual stroke of trade in the kidnapping or receiving of 
stolen plate lines, one tries to kill his brother, but fails; whilst the 
other, more successful in the fratricidal direction, settles down to 
anthropophagy as a permanent career, and picks up a comfortable living 
for a score or so of years, by the p-actice of cannibalism. 
* * * + * 

Even Briinnhilde, by far the most sympathetic character in the 
Trilogy, is no less homicidal, when she deems herself put upon, than the 
rest of Wagner’s gods, dwarfs, and heroes. Her husband, acting under 
the influence of medicines, plays her a nasty trick ; whereupon, without 
* inquiring into the causes of his seemingly incomprehensible behaviour, 
she straightway resolves to have him treacherously assassinated, and puts 
his deadliest enemy in possession of accurate information as to the only 
part of his body in which he is vulnerable. All the Nibelungs, from 
tT 2 
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father to son, are confirmed murderers, which is scarcely surprising 
considering the example set them in that regard by their betters, the 
gods— Wotan to wit. Siegmund, after rewarding Hunding’s hospitality 
by inflicting upon him the direst wrong one man can do to another, 
burns to take his life, and is only prevented from doing so by divine 
interposition, exercised in the following amazing manner. His (Sieg- 
mund’s) own -father shatters the sword with which he (Wotan) had 
specially armed him for the purpose of slaying Hunding, and thereby 
leaves him defenceless against the latter’s weapon. The hero Siegfried’s 
first feat of arms is to slaughter a curiously infirm and helpless dragon 
who had never done him any harm, and was living in strict retirement 
when this irrepressible hobbledehoy intruded himself upon its privacy ; 
and he promptly follows up this discreditable deed by slaughtering the 
funny old dwarf who has brought him up from earliest infancy with 
invariable kindness. This, moreover, he does upon the faith of a mere 
bird’s verbal statement, confirmed in a most unsatisfactory manner by 
some incoherent babble uttered by his victim when obviously in liquor. 
The homicidal propensity is so strong in Siegfried, once he has tasted 
blood, that when he calls in a friendly way upon Gunther his first 
impulse is to challenge his polite host to mortal combat. It is 
particularly mean in him to do this, because he is in possession of an 
irresistible sword and a helmet that renders him invisible at will; more- 
over, his wife has made every bit of him invulnerable with spells except 
his back, which he would not be likely to present to his adversary in a 
duel. In offering to fight Gunther, therefore, he is sweetly conscious 
that all the advantages are upon his side, and that the Gibichung chief, 
as a matter of fact, has no chance with him whatsoever. Under these 
circumstances his bluster of defiance is about as unheroic a proceeding as 
could well have been devised, even by so inveterate a cynic as Richard 
"Wagner, whose unbelief in goodness of any sort evidently prompts him 
to depict gods as double-dyed scoundrels, heroes as cowardly braggarts, 
and heroines as shameless minxes. 
* * * * - % 

. Such congenitally bloodthirsty people as Wagner’s dramatis persons 
are not likely to be particular about less heinous offences than murder ; 
and, as a matter of fact, they positively wallow in petty crime. Wotan’s 
turpitude, for instance, knows no limits. It is exhaustive. This 
assassin, adulterer, swindler, thief, and liar, may be the realisation of 
‘Wagner's divine ideal ; to me he appears to be a first-class devil. All 
his thoughts and energies are invariably devoted to evil-doing. When 
he is not actually committing a vile action, he is meditating one. As 
soon as he hears of any valuable property belonging to somebody else, he 
resolves to steal it from its owner, by fraud or violence. Fancying, one 
day, that he should like a new castle—by-the-way, what can a god want 
with a castle 1—he promptly looks up the leading architects of the period, 
a couple of hideous giants, and asks them what they will take for the 
job. Your sister-in-law,” reply the partners. “She is yours,” he 
rejoins with cheerful alacrity. Having concluded this revolting bargain, 
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he immediately begins plotting how to evade its fulfilment—of course, at 
some other person’s expense. Loge, his criminal confidant, the comic 
villain of the celestial hierarchy, calls his attention to the fact that 
Alberich a Nibelung of such vicious propensities that he deserves to be 
a Wagnerian god, has recently stolen a lump of gold from the Rhine- 
Daughters, and made it into a ring, the possession of which places all 
the treasures of the earth at his disposal, and moreover invests him with 
“ measureless might.” Well knowing whom he has to deal with, Loge 
further suggests that it would -be a capital joke to rob the robber of his 
booty, and bribe the giants with unlimited bullion to forego their rights 
upon the Goddess of Youth. No sooner said than done. Wotan and 
Loge kidnap Alberich, bring him up to heaven, tied hand and foot, and 
there plunder him at their leisure, first of his plate, then of a helmet 
conferring invisibility and ubiquity upon its wearer, and lastly of the 
ring itself, which Wotan brutally tears from his finger. This is the sort of 
transaction in which Wotan is “all there.” Next to murder, larceny 
with violence is his strong suit. One does not exactly understand why 
Alberich totally refrains from putting forth the “measureless might” 
imparted to him by the ring, but allows himself to be despoiled of it by 
a brace of clumsy garotters, Norisit quite apparent why the omnipotent 
father of the gods should covet gold to buy off giants whom he could 
annihilate with a word, in permanent settlement of their account. Of 
what use can gold be to gods? They have no rent or Queen’s taxes to 
pay, and it is inconceivable that they should be troubled with tailors’ 
bills or parochial rates. However that may be, Wotan steals Alberich’s 
ting in order to obtain unbounded wealth. When he has got it, he does 
not know what to do with it; for, the quantity of treasure delivered by 
the dwarfs to pay off Fafner and Fasolt proving insufficient, by a mere 
trifle, to satisfy the giants’ just claim, Wotan, instead of making up the 
balance by a simple exercise of the ring’s magic gifts, calmly hands them 
over that object itself, to block up a tiny chink in the pile of plate destined 
to serve as Freia’s ransom. It never occurs to him to summon the slaves. 
of the ring and say to them: “ Here, you dwarfs! bring up forty tons of 
gold, and heap it up round that lady!” His incomparable stupidity on. 
this occasion strikingly exemplifies the old proverb, that “the worst 
scoundrels are often the biggest fools.” 
. * * * * 

From the audience’s point of view, however, there is something still 
worse about Wotan than his ingrained villainy. He is, namely, a bore. 
So are they all—the gods, I mean—insufferable, unmitigated bores. 
They have obviously nothing to do, and hang about disconsolately, with 
an air of being as tiresome to themselves as they are to everybody in the 
front of the house. They are distractingly prosy— Wotan worst of all. 
He is the Jawkins of the sky, the earth, and the subterranean regions. 
Dull narratives and drivelling disquisitions upon subjects forlorn of the 
least human interest, flow from -his false tongue and lying lips by the 
yard. He tells hissinful old stories over and over again with unmerciful 
diffuseness, until the very sight of him on the stage plunges the audience 
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into an abyss-of despondency. His fellow-gods, not having so much to 
say for themselves as he, are less offensive ; but they are poor wretched 
creatures, They can build a rainbow-bridge from earth to heaven, with 
a sledge-hammer and a few clouds ; but they cannot protect their own 
sister from outrage at the hands of giants, ostensibly beings in every 
respect inferior to themselves ; nor can they avert the doom pronounced 
upon them by a person of a still lower class—a mere burrowing dwarf. 
In short, they are helpless, feckless, semi-imbecile humbugs, whose only 
mission is to wear out the patience of everybody upon whose notice they 
are obtruded by the author of their being. 
« * . * ~ 

Prosiness is by no means a divine monopoly in the Trilogy. If the 
immortals are intolerably long-winded, so are the mortals. I would not 
willingly do even these contemptible gods an injustice, and therefore 
hasten to admit that Nibelungs and heroes alike rival them in the 
matter of loquaciousness. The Wailsungen are far too wordy to be 
endurable ; so are the dwarfs. Even Siegmund is vexatiously diffuse 
where he ought to be impressively succinct. When, for instance, he 
jumps upon a bench to get at the hilt of the sword his wicked old father 
has thrust into the trunk of a tree 4 son intention, it might be reasonably 
expected that he would not lose an instant in grasping that weapon and 
extracting it from its timber sheath. Instead of so doing, however, he 
only seizes the opportunity to prose for a minute or two at the top of his 
voice. Indeed, it may justly be said of him that he never misses a 
chance of worrying his brother-in-law, or his sister, or his half-sister, with 
long tiresome declamations. Siegfried, too—on the whole, a jolly sort of 
reckless swashbuckler—is not altogether free from the reproach of un- 
necessary diffuseness, ludicrously out of keeping with the “situations ” 
in which he plays a leading part ; nor is Briinnhilde, nor even Sieglinde. 
As for the dwarfs, Alberich and Mime, words cannot express the irksome- 
ness of their extravagant verbosity. All that the Norns have to say of 
any interest, whilst they are playing at scratch-cradle on a large scale 
with a yellow rope for a quarter of an hour, might be told in half-a-dozen 
lines ; and there is a regrettable lack of conciseness about the extremely 
indiscreet utterances of the Water-Nymphs, in the first act of “‘ Rheingold.” 
Gunther and Gutrune, Donner, Froh, and Freia are the only characters 
in the play who exhibit anything like wholesome moderation in their 
utterances. It is well that these latter are short, for they are in no case 
worth listening to. 

* * * * * 

Without counting the members of the chorus in ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung,” 
there are thirty-three personages introduced to public notice in the course 
of the “Ring der Nibelungen.” Of these, as far as I could gather from 
the performance and the libretto, all perish before the last fall of the 
curtain, except Alberich and, perhaps, the Rhine-Maidens. Sieglinde 
and Gutrune die from natural causes; the rest come to their respective 
ends by violent means. It was curious to notice what lively relief and 
sweet complacency were experienced by the majority of the audience, 
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throughout the first Cyklus, whenever any of the characters were killed 
off. Sympathy with such monsters of iniquity as Siegmund, Mime, 
and Hagen, or with such unpleasant anachronisms as Fafner and Fasolt, 
is of course out of. the question. »: Whilst they are alive, one cannot help 
feeling that the sooner they are:murdered and. done with the better, and 
detecting oneself looking forward, to:that joyful eonsummation with hopeful 
anxiety. If Hunding, that shamefully-wronged man, were of less for- 
bidding aspect and disagreeable: manners,.one might experience some 
regret when he is basely assassinated by his father-in-law Wotan ; but 
he, as well as the music assigned to him, is so ugly that I saw him die 
without a pang. Siegfried and Brinnhilde, both. really interesting 
characters, fall victims to treachery of almost. inconceivable vileness, and 
it is quite possible to be sorry for them, despite their frequent. offences 
against good taste and trespasses upon public patience. But the feeling 
of contentment, due to the fact that they are finally disposed of, pre- 
dominates sensibly over that of pity for their misfortunes, and is 
heightened almost to rapture, in the last scene of all, by the knowledge 
that the whole loathsome batch of gods is at length being burnt up to 
cinders for good and all. 
* * * * * ' 

A volume might be written in recapitulation of the absurdities 
abounding in the plot of the “ Nibelung’s Ring,” and of the incongruities 
between what the characters in that play profess to be and what they 
really are. The space allotted to me this month by my friend the editor 
will only, however, permit me to point out two or three examples, in 
addition to those already mentioned, of the more glaring anachronisms 
that render some of the Trilogy’s leading personages supremely ridiculous. 
First and foremost, there is the Rhine-gold itself—an imposture through- 
out its nonsensical career. We find it at the bottom of the river, guarded 
by Water-Nymphs. Who put it there, or why, we are not told ; presently, 
however, we learn that, “‘ rounded to a ring,” it will endow its proprietor 
with omnipotence. But it does nothing of the sort. It is so utterly 
devoid of might that it cannot even enable any of its successive owners 
to retain possession of it. Neither Alberich nor Briinnhilde can keep it, 
and it is powerless to protect them from assault and outrage. Upon no 

‘occasion does it prove itself worth the terrible fuss that is made about it. 
Then there are the Rhine-Maidens, , These aquatic young persons—whom 
I shrewdly suspect to be bye-blows of the philoprogenitive Wotan—have 
been told off by their father to look after the gold, and prevent any 
casual marauder from stealing it. Consequently, they disclose its mystic 
qualities to the first person—an “ entire stranger,” of peculiarly unpre- 
possessing appearance and demeanour—who commits a trespass upon 
their watery domain. This indiscretion on their part prompts Alberich 
to purloin the gold. "When he does so, they make no attempt to capture 
him and rescue their charge from his grasp, although they are accom- 
plished swimmers, whilst he is totally ignorant of the science of natation. 
All they can do is to potter feebly about in their own element, and give 
utterance to many dismal squalls. Lastly, the absurdities of Alberich 
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and Mime, the Nibelung brethren, are simply astounding. Although 
they are supernatural beings, past-masters in the magic craft, and full of 
wile, the former allows himself to be pinioned with a common rope, like 
a calf, and uses a gig-whip to correct his brother, a potent necromancer, 
whose bellowings under castigation would dishonour a ten-year-old 
schoolboy. Mime, again, a smith by trade, sets up his forge in a lonely 
wood, far from the busy haunts of men. The only other settler in the 
neighbourhood is a dragon, whose reputation for ferocity and appetite is 
the reverse of attractive to the general public. In such a situation, 
Mime’s chances of obtaining customers are obviously nil. From a business 
point’ of view, he might as well have started his smithy in the centre of 
the Great Sahara Desert. It is a large establishment, well found in the 
implements appertaining to his trade ; but its location is, to say the least 
ef it, unfortunate—so much so, that his selection of this particular spot 
as a site for his workshop, may be held to qualify Mime for lifelong 


sojourn in an idiot asylum. 


* * * * * 


A few words about the “ properties” and stage business, and I have 
done. The rainbow-bridge, over which, at the end of “ Rheingold,” the 


-gods pass from earth to heaven, is a truly remarkable object, only to be 


accounted for by the following theory: Fasolt, the giant murdered by 
his brother Fafner (afterwards the dragon), must have been, in life, 
partial to sweets, and we may assume that at the time of his decease he 
had a colossal sugar-stick in his pocket, which he had carried about with 
him until it had got warm, and so become slightly bent. Froh and 
Donner, being Wagnerian deities, would of course rifle his corpse as soon 


-as they could do so unperceived. Under the pretence of building an 
-a@pproach to Wotan’s new castle, they get behind some opportune clouds, 


turn out Fasolt’s pockets, and find the sugar-stick. It proves the very 


“thing for their purpose ; so they fix it up, dispel the vapours, and, turning 


to their fellow-gods, exclaim : “ Here is your rainbow-bridge, all complete, 
and as firm as an almond-rock. We haven’t been long about it—now 


have we ?” 
* oo * * & 


The comic crocodile in “Rheingold” and the decrepid dragon in “Sieg- 
fried” are pantomime properties, deliciously suggestive of “ Harlequin 
Nibelung ; or, Wicked Wotan and the Wrong of the Rhinegold Ring.” 
Nothing funnier than the Dragon has been seen on the London stage for 
many a year. He can’t come out of his cave ; he can’t fight a little bit ; 
when Siegfried kills him he can’t even die, but stands mopping and 
mowing in an attitude of imbecile humility for full twenty minutes after 
he is dead. All he can do is to bellow through a speaking-trumpet, and 
sneeze a little steam now and then to show how angry he is. By the 
way, there is a good deal of steam about during the performance of the 
Trilogy. It invariably ascends from the subterranean or Nibelung region. 
This circumstance would seem to indicate a frequent recurrence’ of 
washing-day in the dwarfish realm, although Mime’s linen leaves much 
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to be desired in the way of cleanliness. Another amusing property is the 
merry-go-round of wooden horses, mounted upon which the Walkyrie 
cleave the air to appropriate music. The murders of Fasolt, Siegmund, 
Fafner, and Mime are effected with a tameness that baffles description. 
Fafner succumbs to a playful poke in the ribs with a blunt stick. 
Hunding kills Siegmund by a spear-thrust that would not harm an infirm 
house-fly. Siegfried, after having indulged Fafner, the ‘“whelming worm” 
(whatever that may mean), in a game of leap-frog, tickles him to death 
with his sword-point ; and subsequently slays Mime by a gentle accolade 
on the latter’s left shoulder. His own assassination, by Hagen, a little 
later on, is the mildest imaginable deed of its kind. 


* * * * * 


One or two of the terms made use of by Mr. Forman in his English 
version of Wagner’s libretto require explanation. What, for instance, is 
a Nodder? This term is applied to the Rhine-Daughters by Alberich, 
Wotan, and Siegfried in turn, although the nymphs in question appear 
to be uniformly wide-awake enough. The only nodders I saw were in 
the stalls. Again, Gunther and Briinnhilde speak of Wotan as the “ All- 
rauner.” Perhaps this is a misprint for “ All-rounder,” an epithet that 
would describe Wotan pretty accurately ; at least, as far as his prevailing 
attitude towards the fair sex and portable property in general is concerned. . 
Neidhole, tarnhelm, and world-ash are substantives that very likely mean 
a good deal. I regret to say, however, that up to the present time I have 
failed to hit off their exact significance, and that my perplexity in this 
regard is shared by a large number of persons, who are tolerably well 
acquainted with the English language. 


* * * * * 


The performance was a praiseworthy one, more particularly on the part 
of the vocalists and actors, Thérése and Heinrich Vogl are musical and 
dramatic artists of the very highest order. The tender and noble rendering 
of Briinnhilde by Thérése Vogl will not be readily forgotten by audiences 
whose burden of weariness she lightened, and whose depressed spirits she 
repeatedly raised to enthusiasm pitch. Herr Vogl’s Loge was a master- 
piece of delicate vocalisation and subtle comic acting ; and as Siegfried, he 
played and sang, from first to last, inimitably. The part of Mime is at 
once fatiguing, ugly, and ungrateful, but Max Schlosser, one of the 
cleverest character-actors living, contrived to make it interesting, and 
even sympathetic. Albert Niemann looked and acted magnificently as 
Siegmund, making the most of the harsh and broken remnants of his 
once splendid voice. Emil Scaria’s extraordinary physical resources 
were displayed to great advantage in the heavy part of Wotan, but his 
pleasant irregularity of features scarcely realises one’s abstract idea of 
divine lineaments. Herr Schelper (Alberich and Hagen) is a clever actor 
and good singer. Cast for two hideous parts, he did them perfect justice. 
The Rhine-Daughters were in every way excellent ; the Norns and Wal- 
kyrie highly meritorious. In the scenery I was much disappointed. The 
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heroes are. well-dressed enough ; but the gods are a seedy lot. Wotan, 
in a long blue: cloak and broad-brimmed sombrero, is a truly ludicrous 
object. Of. the fire-and-water effects the less: said the better. | They 
order these matters far more realistically at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane during Christmastide. 


* * * * * 


Amongst the. musical events of the past month, which has teemed 
with novelty and sensational incident, have been Madame Fursch Madier’s 
magnificent impersonations of Aida, and Mdlle. Stahl’s brilliant début 
in the réle of Amneris,, The Richter and Symphony Concerts have 
drawn crowded audiences to St. James’s Hall. Hofkapellmeister “ Hans” 
is in great form this year, and his programmes, as heretofore, happily 
combine the gems of the classic.and romantic schools. Charles Hallé, 
too, has amply sustained his renown as one of the steadiest and most 
intelligent orchestral conductors in Europe, Of the new foreign 
pianists that have put forward their claims to public favour in this 
country for the first time, I may mention the Baroness Alphonsine 
Weisz, a one-handed player of great ability, and the Chevalier Eugenio 
Pirani, in touch, execution, and interpretation, far above the average of 
pianoforte performers. Sgambati, too, the leading musician of Rome, 
and a pet pupil of Canon Liszt, has given more than one concert, which 
I was unfortunately prevented from attending. But I have frequently 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing this great artist in his native land, where 
he knows no rival, and feel assured that his début in this metropolis must 
have been a striking and interesting feature of the 1882 musical season, 


* * * * * 


P.S.—Having been present at the opening performances of the German 
Opera Company, at Drury Lane (“ Lohengrin” and “Der Fliegende 
Hollaender”), I desire to record my conviction that no such effective 
renderings of those great works have ever hitherto been seen and heard in 
this country. The orchestral accompaniments, under Hans Richter’s 
conducting, were in many respects a revelation to London Wagnerians ; 
and the same may be said with truth of Rosa Sucher’s magnificent im- 
personations of Elsa and Senta. In this gifted lady—pronounced by 
Adelina Patti to be the finest all-round artist in Europe—are combined all 
the qualities and capacities with which the ideal Wagnerian prima-donna 
should be endowed. She is, in fact, the flesh-and-blood realisation of 
that ideal, Herr Winkelmann, too, as Lohengrin, knows no rival in 
Europe. He is the heroic fairy knight incorporate. Germany may indeed 
be proud of such a noble actor and admirable vocalist. The subordinate 
parts were most efficiently filled, and the chorus-singing, scenery, and 
appointments deserve unqualified praise. Hans Richter’s reception by 
the, Drury Lane audience was to my mind one of the most gratifying 
events of the season, taken as an outward and visible sign of the honest 
enthusiasm always aroused in English breasts by real solid merit. 


Wu. Bearry-Kinaston. 
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** ODETTE.” 


A New Play, in Four Acts, written by Vicrorrzus Sazpov. 
Produced for the first time at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Tuesday, April 25th, 1882. 


Lord Henry Trevene.. Mz. Bawonorr. Francois +. ee «Ma. Guranp. 

Lord Arthur Trevene.. Mr, Carrs. : Joseph .. es -- Mz. StrewarrDawson. 
Shandon.. -- Mz. Frawx Coorzs. Lady Henry Trevene.. Mapams Mopszsxa. 

Prince Troubitzkoy .. Mz. Smep.izy. Lady Walker .. -- Maus. Bawozort. 

John Stratford -. Ma, Anruur Czcrt. Eva Trevene .. -. Miss O. Grama. 

agg Eden .. -. Mr. H. B. Conway. Margaret Eden -- Miss Mzasor. 

Dr. Broadway Wilkes Mz. Owzw Dovs. Princess de Goertz .. Miss Marta Dany. 

Mr. Hanway .. -- Me, Purgro. Countess Karola .. Miss Rurs Feancrs. 

Chevalier Caravani .. Si1gNwor Marcuertt. Mrs. Hanway .. -. Miss Frorencr Wang. 

Narciase on i Miss Grrrarp. 


Mz, C. Brooxrig.p. Bertram .. ee 

_ ee oy -- Miss WagpzEn. 
In the English version of Victorien Sardou’s “ Odette,” as produced 
by Mr. Bancroft at the Haymarket Theatre, a pleasant surprise is afforded 
to London society of the upper classes, from which the audiences nightly 
crowding that house are chiefly recruited. As a rule, the characters in 
“ drawing-room dramas” are remarkable for their lack of resemblance to 
the average ladies and gentlemen of real life. Their talk is not the talk 
of salons or boudoirs; they are too frequently guilty of grave social 
solecisms ; they constantly say and do things which cause well-bred 
people to shrug their shoulders compassionately, and wonder why British 
playwrights and actors, some of whom are received in the “ best circles,” 
should entertain such distorted notions of the manners and customs pre- 
valent in the fashionable world. None of these anachronisms and 
absurdities are perceptible in the action or dialogue of “ Odette.” In 
what they do and say upon the stage, the dramatis persone violate 
no social convention and are uniformly guiltless of any offensive 
eccentricities. 

The story of the piece is a painful one. A beautiful and gifted 
woman, teeming with sensibility and lovableness, is unaccountably un- 
faithful to her husband, an amiable gentleman, whom she married for 
love, and who adores the very ground she walks upon. He detects her 
almost in flagrante delicto, and resolves to punish her by turning her out 
of doors and separating her from her only child, instead of divorcing her. 
Were she freed from the matrimonial bond, he argues, her lover might 
make an honest woman of her, and that arrangement would by no means 
meet his views of revenge. But his vengeance recoils upon his own head, 
in the following manner: The child, a girl, grows up to womanhood, is her 
father’s idol, and becomes attached to an eligible Irish peer, whose family 
refuse to sanction his marriage to a young lady whose mother lives apart 
from her husband and is, moreover, a notoriously disreputable character. 
If, however, the guilty mother (Odette) can be induced to change her 
name, and bind herself never to visit London or Paris, this refusal will 
be withdrawn. The injured husband (Lord Henry Trevene), feeling sure 
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that his darling (Eva) will die if baulked of her heart’s desire, enters into 
negotiations with Odette, first through a friend and then in person, in 
the hope of inducing her to comply with the above-mentioned conditions, 
but is encountered by impulses of maternal affection and retaliation 
towards himself, that prompt Odette to reject his propositions. He 
pleads for his child’s happiness so effectively, however, that the unhappy 
woman consents to efface herself from the world’s cognisance, upon the 
solitary condition that she shall be allowed one interview with her 
daughter in the character of an old friend of the family. With this 
interview—an extremely touching episode—during which, as, indeed, 
throughout the play, the audience is ingeniously tricked into sympathising 
with the wrongdoer, as against the representative of honour and virtue 
—the drama terminates. 

Madame Modjeska’s impersonation of Odette is simply beyond all 
praise. As an exponent of human emotion she has been unrivalled 
upon the London stage ever since her first appearance among us, and no 
part that I have hitherto seen her play has afforded her so wide a scope 
for psychological delineation as that of the erring wife and self-sacrificing 
mother, Lady Henry. Perhaps the greatest charm of her magnificent 
acting is its thorough unconventionality. Disdaining stage tricks and 
traditional “ business,” Madame Modjeska is essentially a realistic actress ; 
but her realism never offends good taste or oversteps the boundary-line 
that separates the beautiful in art from the ugly. Mr. Bancroft’s Lord 
Henry deserves unqualified praise. Action and delivery alike are natural, 
forcible, and eminently sympathetic. The part is in some respects an 
ungrateful one—conspicuously so during the last act—but with his 
rendering of it there is absolutely no fault to find. Mrs. Bancroft’s 
irrepressible high spirits and sparkling humour are displayed to great 
advantage in the subordinate réle of Lady Walker. All that she says 
and does is genuinely funny, and delicately flavoured with an enchanting 
vulgarity. As an English-speaking French major-domo, perfect in tenue 
and supremely up to every move in the game of life, above as well as 
below stairs, Mr. Brookfield takes foremost rank amongst the mure 
eminent character-actors of the day. So exquisitely finished a perfor- 
mance as his Narcisse—taking the peculiar difficulties of the part into 
consideration—is rarely seen out of Paris. Mr. Pinero (Hanway) gives 
an admirable sketch of the wealthy, good-natured, and intensely vulgar 
British tradesman, holiday-making on the “ Continong ;” and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil is in his element as a genial cynic and kindly scoffer (John Strat- 
ford). Of the remaining actors and actresses, it is sufficient to say that 
they are, for the most part, thoroughly efficient representatives of the 
minor characters in the play. 

“ Odette” is beautifully mounted throughout. Bright well-sustained 
dialogue, powerful situations, and a judicious observance of the dramatic 
unities, doing great credit to the English adapter of Sardou’s clever play, 
combine with really excellent acting, to insure a long and remunerative 
run to Mr. Bancroft’s latest venture. 


Wu. Beartry-Kinasron. 
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E idea of a “School of Dramatic Art” has been lifted 
out of the land of schemes and dreams and has acquired 
a practical form and a tangible shape. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the members of an important 
and influential committee, wholly composed of members of the 
dramatic profession, and of which Mr. John Hare was the guiding 
spirit, for their strenuous exertions on behalf of the much-talked-of but 
long-delayed school. They worked well and diligently, they sat con- 
stantly and deliberately, and by their efforts a practicable and sensible 
scheme was on the point of being born, when a mysterious and un- 
accountable delay, kept religiously secret that which was meant for 
mankind. When I tell my readers that this hard-working committee 
was composed of such men of varied tastes and accomplishments as 
Henry Irving, Hermann Vezin, John Hare, S. B. Bancroft, Dion Bouci- 
cault, Henry Neville, John Ryder, Henry J. Byron, and many more, it 
will be more than ever regretted that the fruit of their labours was 
never destined to mature. One of the main objects of this professional 
scheme, so far as I can gather, was to keep the school or institution, 
its foundation, scope, and administration wholly in the hands of the 
dramatic profession. Lay assistance was not to be required ; nor was 
it considered to be needed. The committee sat, so to speak, with closed 
doors, and determined to say nothing until the great project was per- 
fected and ready to be born. Another most vital and important 
principle was—and this was insisted on by these eminent heads of the 
dramatic profession—that there was to be no sending round the hat, no 
begging for money on behalf of a problematical plan, no appealing for 
subscriptions until the school had established itself and was in good 
working order. The committee itself was prepared to guarantee the 
money for preliminary and working expenses. It was hoped that the 
fees of the pupils would do the rest ; but the committee, as constituted, 
determined to begin by degrees, and rise superior to these constant 
appeals to the public that have caused the dramatic profession to be 
zontinually misrepresented. For once in a way the profession deter- 
mined to do something for themselves, and to show that in addition to 
their art, they were long-headed, practical, and sound business men. 


But, as I said before, the professional scheme slept a long sleep, 
which too many believed was the sleep of death. I do not believe it 
was dead at all: the committee had never been dissolved—it could be 
called together at any moment; and I am informed that a proper legal 
form had been given to the suggested rules and regulations. Be that 
as it may, the lay element broke in upon the unaccountable silence, and 
demanded a hearing on the subject of a dramatic school. It was a 
compact and determined band. Mr. Hamilton Aidé—who, as our 
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readers know, has written eloquently on the subject, and used all his 
social influence towards its support—became the commander-in-chief 
of the new forlorn hope, and he was loyally seconded by Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, who combines literary proclivities with a rare commercial 
capability—a gentleman of activity, enterprise, and endeavour—and by 
Mr. A. W. Dubourg, a dramatist sincerely appreciated by the great 
body of more intelligent playgoers. . There were others ready to 
give their time, talent, and experience to the scheme—men like 
Mr. ©. C. Bethune, who conceived and accomplished the popular 
concerts for the people, Mr. A. Scott Gatty, and many more, such as 
Lord Lytton, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Rowton, and Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, all interested in the fine arts. These active spirits having 
arrived at full co-operation, the next question came, how to amalgamate 
the professional with the lay scheme. 


On all hands it was agreed that no school could stand for an instant 
without the hearty support of the nerve and sinew of the dramatic 
profession. They must be the teachers and instructors of the artists of 
the future ; they must be the guiding spirits of any scheme. Pleasant 
indeed it was, therefore, to welcome to the meetings of the School of 
Dramatic Art, men like Mr. Dion Boucicault and Mr. Henry Neville, 
who belonged to the original committee, and to receive the tacit assent 
of Mr. Henry Irving, and many more. A gentle compromise was soon 
arrived at. It was resolved to hold a meeting advocating the necessity 
of a school ; it was agreed that the management should be intrusted to 
a mixed directorate of professional and lay members ; and it was settled 
that no more money should be asked for than was absolutely necessary 
for the preliminary establishment of the school. The notion of a 
National Theatre, of Buildings on the Embankment, of a site given by 
Government, and a large expenditure in bricks and mortar, is for the 
present purely visionary. What is wanted now is, to hire, and not to 
build ; to get a place with a permanent theatre and adjacent class-rooms, 
and immediately to attract the attention of intending pupils. The 
school on such a basis can be, and no doubt will be, started at once; 
its success depends upon the talent of the first pupils, who at the outset 
will be promised scholarships and prizes, and the certainty of an 
engagement—which means an income—should talent be pronounced. 


Many people are sceptical on the subject of the likelihood of pupils 
necessary for the formation and establishment of the school. Such a 
doubt never crosses my mind, I can only judge by my own corre- 
spondence. Not a week passes but I get a letter from some anxious 
parent or enthusiast asking what a clever boy or girl can do in order to 
study for the stage and get upon it afterwards. It has been a difficult 
question to answer, and a problem almost incapable of solution. For 
the future I can say : Write a letter to Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the secretary of 
the School of Dramatic Art, 13, Regent Street, and a most satisfactory 
answer will be obtained. When intending candidates for the stage 
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know that, in. exchange for the moderate fees demanded from them, 
they will be taught elocution, music, dancing, fencing, modern 
languages, and all, the rudiments appertaining to an actor’s art, and 
that for their professors they will get such artists as Hermann Vezin, 
Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Kendal, Dion Boucicault, Henry Neville, John Ryder, 
Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Mrs. Hermann Vezin—and who shall say how many 
more? and when they. know that, failing to become actors, they will 
have had a training invaluable for such professions as the Church, the 
Senate, and the Bar, I am confident that there -will be no lack of pupils. 


There never yet was such a tempting offer held out to ambitious 
enterprise; for when the time comes, a clever pupil, man or woman, 
will have the advantage of appearing in public in the leading characters 
of play or comedy, not supporting, but supported by the best actors 
and actresses of the day. Once succeed at such a trial and an 
income presents itself sufficient to cover the outlay of the term-fees, 
and to repay the school for the tuition afforded. All who win 
a scholarship or prize at the school are safe to obtain notoriety ; 
whilst a lady playing Lady Teazle with distinction before actors, critics, 
-and managers, or a gentleman distinguishing himself as Claude 
Melnotte or Alfred Evelyn, would be snapped up as an acquisition. 
These trial performances, moredver, would naturally add to the income 
of the school, which would reap the profits of any such undertaking. 
There is another point, too, worthy of consideration. The school when 
established can kill two birds wlth one stone. It can make actors and 
actresses, and it can encourage dramatists. It is believed that the world 
teems with undeveloped dramatists, that plays of marvellous strength 
and skill are only waiting to be produced, that authors only want the 
chance to prove that they are Shakespeares or Sheridans. The school 
will give them that chance. It will—for a consideration—produce their 
plays in public, and get them well rehearsed, and acted into the 
bargain. A manager would far rather decide upon the merit of a 
work in action than in manuscript ; and I see a great source of income 
to the school in the trial of untried plays, if they are carefully worked 
and judiciously administered. 


The meeting held to propound these views at the Lyceum Theatre 
was very cordial and satisfactory. The lady orators, Mrs. Kendal and 
Mrs. Stirling, particularly distinguished themselves, speaking to the 
point and with much sound common-sense. I quite agree with Mrs. 
Kendal, that it will not do to frighten the candidates too much at first, 
and that it is highly advisable to conduct the school on the strictest 
principles, and with the decorum associated with St. George’s Hall. 
We must yield to some of the social inconsistencies of the age. A 
theatre that is not a theatre is the great desideratum. But I cannot 
go with Mrs. Kendal so far as to say that “ladies must be taught 
by ladies, and gentlemen by gentlemen.” The classes need not be 
mixed, but the kind of university foreshadowed in the Poet Laureate’s 
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“Princess” is an anachronism. Girls learn music, dancing, painting, 
foreign languages, and what not, from male professors; so why 
not elocution and acting? Are there not male teachers at all the 
girls’ colleges and high schools in the kingdom? Under proper 
supervision, no parents would surely object to having their girls 

t elocution and acting by the best artists of the day. Be that 
as it may, all who are interested in the scheme must sincerely thank 
Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. J. L. Toole, 
Mr. Henry Neville, and others, for coming forward and helping the 
scheme by their countenance. The meeting also received material 
support from Mr. G. A. Sala, who made a capital speech, and from Mr. 
Alfred Austin, both of whom thought the public at large ought to give 
pecuniary help to the school. Music has started a school, so why should 
the drama lag behind? At any rate, if all the young people who write 
to me and to so many others, asking how they are to get upon the 
stage, are sincere, let them at once make inquiries at 13, Regent Street, 
and enrol themselves amongst the first pupils of the School of 
Dramatic Art. There is nothing like a beginning, and it would be 
satisfactory in more senses than one to make such a start as would tum 
the tables on‘ those false friends of dramatic art who think, by ridicule, 
personalities, and vulgarities, to throw cold water on every scheme that 
would tend to restore the drama to its lost place amongst the fine arts. 
At the present moment, as I have said elsewhere, the stage is like the 
rope at the game of French and English—is being pulled first this way 
and then that—by a party of Philistines and by a party of earnestness. 


The vulgarians have got the best of it so far, but we shall see who will 
‘win in the long run. 


There are go many Doctor Cantwells abroad, and they take such pains 
to expose themselves in the cause of public morality, and to cover up the 
necks of the drama with lace pocket-handkerchiefs, that it may be worth 
while to reproduce a capital scene from “ The Hypocrite,” which, I hear, 
is to be revived shortly on the occasion of the benefit of that clever 
comédienne, Miss F. Gerard, who will play Charlotte : 


Old Lady Lamb.—I beg leave to address myself to you, Mis 
Charlotte. I see you (puts on her spectacles)—you have a bit of lace 
on your neck, I desire to know what you wear it for? 

Charlotte.—W ear it for, madam? It’s the fashion. 

Old Lady Lamb.—In short, I have been at my linen-draper’s to-day, 
and have bought you some thick muslin, which I desire you will make 
handkerchiefs of ; for I must tell you that slight covering is indecent and 
gives much offence. 

Charlotte.—Indecent, did your ladyship say 

Old Lady Lamb.—Yes, daughter-in-law. Doctor Cantwell complains 
to me that he cannot sit at table, the sight of your bare neck disturbs him 
so; and he’s a good man, and knows what indecency is. 

Charlotte.—Yes, indeed ; I believe he does, better than anyone in 
this house. But you may tell the doctor from me, madam, that he 
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is an impudent coxcomb—a puppy—and deserves to have his bones 
broken ! 

Old Lady Lamb.—Fie, Charlotte, fie! He speaks but for your good, 
and this is the grateful return you make ! 

Charlotte.—Grateful return, madam! How can you be so partial 
to that hypocrite? The doctor is one of those who start at a feather 

Old Lady Lamb.—Come, come. I wish you would follow his precepts 
whose practice is conformable to what he teaches. 

And Charlotte proved to be right, after all; for when the play ended 
she was able to say, amidst the applause of her audience : 

“ Let us be careful to distinguish between virtue and the appearance of 
it. Guard, if possible, against doing honour to hypocrisy. But, at the 
same time, let us allow there is no character in life greater or more valu- 
able than that of the truly devout, or more beautiful than the fervour of a 
sincere piety !” 

Bravo, Charlotte ! 


Serjeant Ballantine has been a playgoer all his life, and has, as every- 
one knows, spent many of his leisure hours in the society of those more 
or less connected with dramatic or musical art. I suppose that everyone 
knows by this time that the worthy Serjeant has written a book of recol- 
lections ; and a most amusing book it is, one that appeals directly to all 
the members of the artistic confraternity. Having steered so cleverly 
out of the difficulties of his position—criticising but never hurting, 
analysing but never wounding ; having displayed such admirable tact 
and such commendable temper ; having had his say about the Bench, the 
Bar, the literary and learned professions, the great Trials of his time, and 
the leading lights of his day, it was not likely that such a man of the 
world as the Serjeant would commit himself to any definite opinion about 
modern artists and their art. He is too wise a man to desire to be pulled 
to pieces, so he says nothing about the present, but talks, ex cathedré, 
about the past. He often alludes to the stage of his younger days, and 
always in the most kindly spirit. 


Writing about theatres he says: “The English Opera House stood 
upon the site of the present Lyceum. The only memory I have of it, is 
seeing Miss Kelly play Meg Merrilies, in a version of ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
The old Adelphi, however, a small theatre, standing on the same site as 
the present building, deserves special mention. The first piece I remember 
being played there was ‘Tom and Jerry.’ A little unknown man, who 
had been given some three lines to say, contrived in doing so to create 
roars of laughter. His part was written up, and from that time to his 
death he was recognised as one of the most comic actors that ever de- 
lighted an audience. This was Robert Keeley, and it is not unjust 
criticism to say that he was fully equalled by his talented wife, who still 
lives, and, although she has retired from the stage, is as bright and lively 
as ever. The glories of the Adelphi would fill a volume. What old 
patron of the drama will ever forget Yates, Jack Reeve, little Wright, 
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‘Miss Honey, or that most wonderful of stage villains, O. Smith? And 
even out of this phalanx of talent there stood one figure, Mrs. Yates, the 
most perfect personator of what may be called domestic drama that ever 
walked the stage. I had the pleasure of knowing her in private life, 
where, like many other ladies, then and now, following the same calling, 
sh@was as much respected and admired as she was in her professional 
areer.” The Serjeant also refreshes our memory about some of the most 
remarkable Trials that have taken place within the last half century. In 
fact, one may read on and on, from one subject to another, and not want 
to put the volume down, so pleasant, is it to hear about people and events 
one has known. Everyone ought to get the book and read it. A better 
raconteur it would be difficult to find. Many good stories are spoiled in 
the telling ; but these related by Serjeant Ballantine are improved. 


Musicians often tell me that they cannot get good words for songs. I 
honestly do not believe them, for I have long ago made up my mind that 
they prefer bad ones. A metrical poem, perfectly rhymed, and faultless 
in rhythm,.I believe to be an abomination to a musician. He wants to 
sing, and he hates the poet to sing for him. If this is not so, how 
comes it that so few of Tennyson’s and Swinburne’s lyrics are set to music ? 
They are too musical for the musician. He prefers any Bunn who may 
turn up: .he encourages meaningless platitudes and turgid tropes. A 
song writer seldom knows how to scan, and rarely takes the trouble to 
thyme. Poets of elegance, like Calverley, Mortimer Collins, and Praed, 
rarely appeal to the musician. These thoughts are suggested by reading 
a charming little colleetion of ‘‘ Songs and Rhymes,” by Walter Herries 
Pollock (Remington and Co.), a poet and a scholar into the bargain. He 
has an elegant taste and true fastidiousness that scholars will appreciate. 
But. to return to my subject : musicians say they cannot find words for 
songs. Take one of Mr. Pollock’s out of dozens equally suitable to 
music. I wish I could quote all that strike my fancy. Here at any rate 
is one : 

SONG. 
There is love for me in store, 
In the notes that round me ring : 
I would give them all and more, 
Once again to hear him sing. 
Gently whispered in mine ear, 
Loving words the hour beguile : 
Cheap I hold them: this were dear, 
Once again to see him smile. 
Smile for smile, nor sigh for sigh, 
Gave he though I loved him well : 
I would bid the world go by, 
Once to hear him say farewell ! 


How neat in construction and elegant in form all this is, I need 
not remind those who have ever written Latin verses, and who can 
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write’English verses who has not mastered elegiacs and the Alcaic stanza 
But Mr. Pollock, in addition to his other accomplishments, can write 
French verses as well as Mr. Swinburne ; and this is no mean compliment. 
Here is a little gem: 
CHANSONETTE. 
L’Amour fait ici bas la vie. 
N’oublie pas 
Que j'ai trouvé amour, ma mie, 
Dans tes doux bras. 


. Bien d’autres vont jurer, peut-tre, 
T’aimer toujours : 
C’est dans mon cceur que tu fais naitre 
Les longs amours. 


Under these stanzas I may add “Idem Anglicé reditum,” for I have 
been impertinent enough to render this neat little poem, imperfectly I 
fear, in English verse. This is my version : 


Our lowly life is made of love 
Forget not, though 

I’ve found the lover’s nest, my dove, 
Thine arms of snow. 


A thousand more will swear to thee 
That they adore : 

But mirror’d on my heart you seé 
Love evermore ! 


Here is another French lyric : 


UN FACHEUX. 


Chaque jour, dés ]’Aurore, 
Je dis que je t’adore ; 
Chaque soir, tout de méme, 
Je me dis que je t’aime. 


Pour mes voeux, belle reine, 
Me rendras-tu la haine ? 
Ainsi soit ; tout de méme 

Je dirai que je t'aime, 

Si tu veux me bannir, 

Je m’em irai mourir : 

Mais mourant, tout de méme, 
Je chant’rai que je t’aime ! 


Miss Hilda Hilton has materially improved her position as an actress 
and an artist by her carefully-modulated, well-balanced, and thoroughly-. 
sympathetic performance in a little play, produced at the Royalty, on 
April the 22nd, called “Long Ago,” and written by Mr. Arthur 
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A’Beckett. The'canvas given to Miss Hilton is not large, and the dra- 
matic effect to be produced is very sudden. A weary woman, ill-treated 
by the world, all at sea with fortune, finds herself in the degraded position 
of the keeper of a gambling-house, and here, by accident, she discovers 
the son for whose sake she has bitterly repented her past life. Nursing 
and “tending an apparent stranger, she has discovered in him her own 
boy ; and by his presence and influence is enabled to hear her forgiveness 
pronounced and to die in peace. This painful little story is the theme 
for a very elaborate expression of sorrow on the part of Miss Hilton, 
who appears determined to lose no opportunity of practising herself 
thoroughly in the art to which she is evidently attached. The tears of 
the audience bore witness to the fact that Miss Hilda Hilton had touched 
their hearts. That excellent actor, Mr. F. Everill, was of great assistance 
in an important yet subordinate character. There is one curious coin- 
cidence in connection with this little play that has not, so far as I am 
aware, been touched upon. The main motive might occur to a hundred 
authors. There is nothing very strange or wonderful in a discarded 
mother being won over to virtue and repentance by the presence and 
influence of a child. This is a natural and human motive. It may be a 
son or it may be a daughter, but there is nothing marvellous in the situa- 
tion. It occurred to Mario Uchard, in “Fiammina,” who used a son ; 
it occurred to Sardou, in “‘ Odette,” who used a daughter ; it occurred to 
Mr. Arthur A’Beckett, who also used a son, in his little magazine story, 
which has been elaborated into this play. 


All that is feasible enough. But there occurs in “ Odette” a very 
remarkable, and, so far as I know, an original scene. I mean the one at 
the opening of the third act, where the friend of the hero pumps an 
impudent and consequential man-servant as to the character of a gambling- 
house, extracting his information by sundry bribes and tips. This is 
the scene so inimitably played by Mr. Brookfield as Narcisse the French 
servant, at the Haymarket, and which is considered by Mr. G. A. Sala to 
be as fine a comedy scene as has been written by any dramatist for many 
years. Now Mr. A’Beckett’s play begins with precisely the same scene. 
The friend of the family desires to obtain information about the gambling- 
house and its mistress, and he does so by pumping the servant and by 
tipping him. In spirit and in action the scenes are identical. I observe 
that a writer in “Punch” asserts that Sardou derived his plot of “Odette” 
from Mr. Arthur A’Beckett’s story, that appeared originally, I believe, in 
‘London Society.” I had no idea before that the French dramatist was 
such an earnest student of magazine literature ; but the double use of this 
scene with the servant is to my mind a more curious coincidence than the 
similarity of the main story or plot. 


A considerable stir has been made in private circles by a series of 
performances of Tom ‘Taylor’s comedy “An Unequal Match,” at the 
house of Dr. George Harley, in Harley Street. These representations 
‘have been witnessed by a number of people distinguished in literature 
and science, and have been generally declared to have reached an unusual 
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standard of merit. The acting was noteworthy for an ease and finish 
highly creditable to amateurs, and the members of the company were 
individually very happily chosen. As Hester Grazebrook, Miss Ethel 
Harley played with great freshness and vivacity, the different phases of 
the character being marked by a dramatic interest well worthy of careful 
cultivation. The bland malice of Mrs. Montressor was admirably depicted 
by Miss Maud Holt, whose high artistic promise should certainly find 
fruition within the ranks of the profession. Miss Mary Hahn was a 
lively representative of “ that conceited minx, Bessy ;” and Miss MacLaren, 
as Lady Honeywood, bore with charming good-humour the irritability of 
Sir Sowerby, who was very skilfully impersonated by Mr. Waterton. 
Mr. Louis Austin gave a carefnl study of that most irrational of husbands, 
Harry Arncliffe ; and Mr. John Cahill as Dr. Botcherby, and Mr. Osborne 
White as Blenkinsop, presented two character-portraits which were highly 
appreciated. Mr. Henry Stacke, as old Grazebrook, was remarkable for 
a diverting exterior and a unique dialect ; and the small part of Tofts 
was creditably played by Mr. Harold Harley. The scenery, painted by 
Miss Ethel Harley, and the general appointments of the drawing-room 
stage, gave a completeness to an entertainment which will be an agreeable 
recollection to all who witnessed it. 


The success of “ Odette” at the Haymarket Theatre is a strong and 
sufficient proof, if indeed such a one was wanted, of the existence of a 
powerful and well-ordered set of playgoers, determined to resist the vulgar 
tyranny of a depraved and unintelligent taste. This play, with its faults, 
its eccentricities, its curious mode of construction, its method, and 
withal its madness, was not designed by Sardou for the men who are 
incapable of thinking, or for the minds utterly destitute of imagination- 
There is a battle royal just now between two sets of playgoers—the con- 
servatives, who have an intellectual breeding; the radicals, who are 
steeped in the slime of shallowness, and who are surfeited with shoddy. 
As a rule the weakest go to the wall, and the playgoer with brains to 
think has been hitherto swept off the board by the vacillating vulgarian. 
The reaction is almost at hand; as “Odette” has sufficiently proved. 
Dumas does not, as he has told us, write for schoolgirls, and Sardou 
certainly does not write for Yahoos. In this play Sardou presupposes 
that he is addressing playgoers of intelligence. He tries a new 
experiment. He gives an all-powerful first act, which is a drama 
in itself; it is a storm and a powerful one, and with deliberation he 
follows it by a second act of utter calm, with little incident, with more 
conversation, with gentle movement ; but all harmoniously conceived and 
with a proper relation to his dramatic plan. The unconventionality of 
Sardou in this play is without a precedent. He interests his audience in 
the heroine powerfully during the first act, and then he keeps her off the 
stage for the whole of the second and for the greater part of the third ; he 
wakes up the excitement when it is dangerously near extinction, and then 
he concludes with a tragedy. The play as constructed is destitute of 
comic relief, there is scarcely a wave of comedy in it: it is one of the 
most curious dramatic themes that ever was produced by a great dramatist. 
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Now allfthese things were observed and commented on by the main body: 
of intelligent reviewers. They utterly escaped the attention of the 
proletarians who could not appreciate what they were incapable of 
understanding. 


Thefdramatic boor, as I propose to call him, is doing an infinity of 
harm to the stage. He is depriving it of intelligence and thought. He 
is making the theatre a panorama, and the literature of the stage easy 
lessons in one syllable—food, in fact, for babes and sncklings. The 
dramatic gaberlunzie starts with this preposterous absurdity—don’t let us 
think, only let us see. Give us melodramas stuffed full of stale situa- 
tions; but give us action and no conversation. We do not care for 
subtlety of acting, or elaboration of character, or dramatic purpose—all 
these things are beyond our comprehension. We have dined well, and 
we want to be excited; but we cannot get excitement by thinking, 
because we have no brains. Having done as much harm as they possibly 
could to the stage for the past two years—having estranged literature, 
having curtailed dialogue till it was reduced to the proportions of “ Mavor’s 
Spelling-book,” having turned the playgoer of intelligence in disgust from 
the farcical melodrama which half-a-dozen years ago would have been 
hooted from a transpontine stage, these false guides thought they would 
depreciate Sardou and spatter him with mud. The fact is, they could 
not understand him. Sardou may be right or he may be wrong. I don’t 
defend many of the things he has done in “Odette,” but the play was 
worth study. It was the work of a man of genius. So it was reviewed 
by all whose opinions carry weight with the intelligent public. 


The scathing condemnation it received from every vulgar paper in 
London proves to me that the days of dramatic philistinism are doomed. 
I will give just two instances of what I mean. Sardou intentionally 
and deliberately created an over-powerful first act, and ordered that it 
should be followed by an act of repose. The first act was one of action; 
the second, of conversation. It was all artistically considered and 
planned. Conversational and contrasted as was the second act, it was 
not motiveless, All led up to what was to follow; not a moment of 
time was really wasted; the third and fourth acts leaned and depended 
on the second act; they would have fallen without it. The sudden 
introduction of the talkative widow and the American doctor to show 
that Odette was hovering about the scene; the excitement of such 
& presence, just as the husband was forgetting her existence and 
teaching his child to be happy at Nice; all lead naturally up to the 
tempest of the third act and the meeting. And yet I find false guides 
and professors of dramatic radicalism, having the effrontery to say that 
the second act could be cut out bodily ! How supremely ignorant they must 
be of the first principles of construction who write in this arbitrary and 
ignorant fashion, A student of the stage-would say: “I don’t’ under 
stand this act ; it seems to me too suddenly conversational and explana- 
tory, after the excitement of the prologue ;” but no sane man, having 
seen its bearing on what follows, would coolly recommend its extinction. 
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In the last act a graver instance occursof the unblushing exercise of want 
of thought and the almost impudent vaunting of unimaginative vulgarity. 
Sardou, with an intention patent to the most superficial observer, introduces, 
in the last act, the injured husband as a speechless spectator of a painful 
scene. He decrees him to be the actor of expression, as contrasted with 
the exponent of action. Every word uttered by mother and daughter is 
conveyed in its agony to the audience by means of the actor’s face. His 
suffering is the index of the keen pathos of the scene. One would have 
thought that it did not need an “interpretatio” to make this fact patent. 
Every actor in France, every man of intelligence, who has seen the play, has 
commented on the extraordinary cleverness of Sardou in so introducing his 
hero without speaking. It was a novelty, anda daring one. But what 
do I find? After all the self-evident intention, after the comments of 
the whole Parisian press on Sardou’s idea, I find the British vulgarian, 
who guides public taste, breaking a lance with the “ bungling adapter,” 
for being idiot enough to introduce his hero in the last act without 
speaking a word. After that the deluge of crass absurdity. A more 
hopeless instance of argumentative denseness was never presented. And 
so it might have continued had not the thinking public determined to 
reverse a vulgar verdict. I have seldom seen a play with more wilful 
eccentricities in it than “ Odette,” with more daring unconventionalities ; 
but it is surely not to be ridiculed because it appeals to an order of mind 
higher, more exalted, more finished, more cultured, and better educated 
than that bestowed upon the hopeless creatures who have reduced plays to 
panoramas, melodramas to farces, who have killed the poetical drama, 
slaughtered dialogue, and, if they had their way, would make actors puppets, 
and the stage a show for marionettes. Authors and audiences alike are 
interested in deposing the swagger of ignorance. The Yahoo has expe- 
rienced a crushing and humiliating defeat in the success of “ Odette,” and 
the stage has been preserved by the attitude of the public from a career of 
dramatic drivel. Bad as the play is in form and in colour it sets men’s 
brains going, and that is what the Philistines hate, because they have no 
brains to go. Sardou is no fool, and the public has endorsed the fact. 


The eighth private performance of the Carleton Dramatic Club was 
held in St. George’s Hall, on May 20th. In “The Clockmaker’s Hat” 
a wonderful amount of vivacity and spirit was shown by Miss Knight, as 
Sally Smart, and Mr. H. 8. Millward made a comic representative of 
Colonel Capstick ; a good little sketch came from Mr. J. C. Carstairs as 
Mr. Duplex; and Mr. H. 8. Smiles did his best with the small part of 
Christopher. In “The Old Chateau,” which followed, the pathetic power 
of Miss Millward as Julie could not fail to be appreciated, and Mr. F. W. 
Rendle must be complimented upon his rendering of the Marquis de Leyrac. 
Mr..A. P. Frankish was sufficiently cruel and polished as Lalouette, and 
Mr. J..M. Powell as Armand, and Mr. B. W. Ford as Domville were 
equally good in their respective parts. Mr. H. S. Carstairs was very 
amusing as Sammson, Miss Alice Frankish, a graceful Jeannette, and the 
smaller parts were in competent hands. Both pieces were well mounted, 
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but it may be suggested to the stage-managers that long waits between 
the acts are not calculated to amuse an audience. And the young 
gentlemen connected with the “front of the house” do not promote the 
success of their fellows on the stage by sitting in the first row of the 


stalls, and keeping up a continuous stream of conversation while the play 
is proceeding. 


Miss Rosa Kenney’s second afternoon recital was given at the Marl- 
borough Rooms, Regent Street, on Monday, May 15th. The principal 
items in the programme were Miss Kenney’s powerful recitation of her 
father’s “‘ Vision of Joan of Arc,” and her appearance in some selections 
from “ The School for Scandal.” In the latter effort she was assisted by 
Mr. John Maclean. As Lady Teazle, Miss Kenney gave evidence of 
genuine comedy powers, but it was reserved for her acted recital of the 
potion scene from “ Romeo and Juliet” for her to electrify her audience 
by her vivid dramatic rendering of one of the most difficult scenes in 
Shakespeare. Without the assistance of any stage accessories, she 
succeeded in giving a very powerful and effective delivery of the passage, 
and showed an instinctive adaptability for the dramatic stage which 
should be cultivated. 


The members of the Comedy Club gave a private performance at the 
Brixton Hall, on April 27th, before a large and fashionable audience. 
The programme consisted of “A Rough Diamond,” “ Betsy Baker,” and 
Mr. Joseph Dilley’s excellent little play, ‘“ Auld Acquaintance.” In the 
first-named piece, Mr. C. W. Melbourne, as Lord Plato, acted very well, 
but Mr. Howard Revell was much too stilted in his speech as Sir William 
Evergreen. Mr. J. H. George efficiently played the part of Captain 
Blenheim ; whilst Mr. F. G. Pritchard caused roars of laughter by his 
impersonation of Cousin Joe. Miss Edith Ellis acted quietly and with 
grace as Lady Plato. Miss Kate Osborne’s Margery is to be noted for 
the humorous manner in which she delivered her lines, which gained for 
her the loud laughter and applause of the audience. In “ Betsy Baker,” 
Mr. G. Glass, as Mr. Mouser, was at times a trifle too boisterous in his 
humour. Mr. George Leonard was very fair as Mr. Crummy, the same 
remark being also applicable to the Mrs. Mouser of Miss Ellen Ebner. 
Miss Clara Lester was a sufficiently good Betsy Baker. In “ Auld 
Acquaintance,” Mr. Melbourne was capital as John Manley ; and as the 
eccentric Richard Butts Mr. J. L. Cox created some amusement, whilst 
Mr. R. E. Montague deserves the warmest praise for his clever rendition 
of Dr. Chowne. Julia Manley was an excellent representation in the 
hands of Miss Edith Ellis, and Miss E. Ebner was fair as Amy. 


Amongst the important amateur performances of the month, which 
should be noticed in these pages, is that of “ Masks and Faces,” which 
took place before a large audience, on May 11th, at St. George's 
Hall, in aid of the Mansion House Relief Fund for the persecuted Jews 
in Russia Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s admirable comedy 
‘was represented, by special permission, under the able stage-direction of 
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Mr. H. Barton Baker, who also essayed the part of Triplet with much 
pathetic art. Miss Cowen made a delightful Peg Woffington, and 
Mrs. R. E. Francillon was charming as Mabel Vane. Mr. Arthur Lewis 
as Sir Charles Pomander, Mr. Charles Foss as Ernest Vane, and 
Mr. G. R. Foss as Colley Cibber, got over the difficulties of their parts 
in an excellent style, and the smaller characters were efficiently filled. 
*¢Masks and Faces” was preceded by “A Household Fairy,” in which 
Miss Gertrude Lewis and Mr. C. J. Cowen shone to advantage. 


An adaptation of “Vanity Fair” has recently been produced at 
Leeds, with considerable success, by a local amateur dramatic club. The 
author of the adaptation, Mr. Tom D. F. Micklethwaite, has done his 
work fairly well, all things considered, and may be congratulated on the 
result of his first attempt at play-writing. The representation was good 
—for amateurs. The author played Major Dobbin. 


The Victoria Theatre, Longton, was crowded not long ago with a 
highly-fashionable assemblage, when, under the patronage of his Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., the Lord of the Manor, Captain Edwards- 
Heathcote, and other distinguished gentlemen, a full-dress amateur thea- 
trical performance was given in aid of the Cottage Hospital. The piece 
performed was Goldsmith’s comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” which 
was played by amateurs of North Staffordshire, assisted by Miss Jessie 
Carlyon and Mrs. Newbury. The following was the complete cast on 
this occasion: Sir C. Marlow, Mr. W. Young; Hardcastle, Mr. H. C. 
Ramsdale ; Young Marlow, Mr, J. G. Beckett; Hastings, Mr. W. E. 
Challinor ; Tony Lumpkin, Mr. T. W. Gimson ; Stingo, Mr. M. Prince ; 
Diggory, Mr. J. B. Blades ; Tom Twist, Mr. P. J. Worthington ; Jack 
Slang, Mr. W. T. Govier; Mat Muggins, Sergeant-Major Kelly ; Jeremy, 
Mr. J. J. Harris ; Miss Hardcastle, Miss Jessie Carlyon : Mrs. Hardcastle, 
Mrs. Newbury ; Miss Neville, Miss E. Wilson. 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 16th, we were summoned out of the warm 
May sunshine and the sparkle of the streets—for it is bright and gay 
sometimes in London—to see a new actress, and to hear what turned 
out to be a very dull play. The scene was the Gaiety ; a theatre not 
hitherto associated with tears and sorrows and funereal gloom. Except 
in winter-time, when we are all glad to get warm and to shelter from the 
cold and snow, a matinée, save on a Saturday, seems to me a risky 
adventure. The performance must be specially good to persuade even 
the curious to abandon the pure atmosphere outside for the darkened 
theatre, that cannot quite shut out the straggling rays of sunlight. Be 
- that as it may, Mdlle. Etelka Borry had been persuaded to make her first 
appearance before an attenuated audience and the accustomed’ bench of 
faithful critics. The lady had arrived with no mean reputation from 
Strasbourg, St. Petersburg, and the principal German cities, and her 
English training had been intrusted to Mr. Horace Wigan, now, alas! seen 
so seldom on the stage. The play called “ Reparation,” an almost exact 
translation of Mosenthal’s Madeleine Morel, proved to be a dreadful 
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trial, | A’mote wearisome lecture in the form of a play I have seldom 
endured ; and for five long acts we had to listen to a young lady justifying 
the abandoned life she had led, on-the plea that she was driven to it by 
the unjust treatment of an aristocratic family. As the heroine is in love 
with the:son of the man who was the prime cause of the evil, virtue is 
supposed to. be satisfied -by the marriage of the blameless scion of a noble 
family with a woman who lifs led .a notoriously degraded life, Such a 
moral is distasteful at the best, nor is it improved when dished up with 
an indigestible mass of heavy, translated, German dialogue. 





Malle. Etelka Borry would have been a very astonishing actress indeed 
had her art made interesting so tedious a subject: in point of fact, she 
never succeeded in riveting the attention of her audience. Her English is 
astonishingly good, though her voice is too low for so large a theatre : and 
the ladies assured me that the débutante had a beautiful figure. Buta 
beautiful figure, though attractive in itself, does not necessarily make a 
sympathetic actress, and I fear that the general public would require a 
keener dramatic instinct than has been foreshadowed in this instance. 
The lady is evidently intelligent and in earnest, and I should like to see 
her in a more robust and wholesome work, before I can say what talent 
she may possess. The afternoon was not altogether wasted, for a clever 
young actor had the opportunity that comes to most men. This was 
Mr. Neville Doone, who played a young lover remarkably well, with fine 
free spirit, and absence of all affectation of namby-pambyness, and an 
ease that is seldom found except after severe practice. It may be taken 
as a bad compliment or not, I know not, but I have not for a long time 
seen a “jeune premier” who promised so much of the verve of French 
acting without its intolerable artificiality. It was a ‘difficult thing to 
support a stranger in such a play, and in a character as antagonistic to 
our sympathies as that of the heroine. But Mr. Neville Doone’s success 
was one that appealed solely to the artistic instinct. The comedy of Miss 
Louise Willes is always exhilarating, though she must not permit the 
Americanisms of Miss Fuschia Leach to become a manner or to taint her 
good-natured buoyant style. Mr. W. H. Vernon is one of the most 
experienced actors on the stage, and as steady as a rock in whatever he 
undertakes. He was of great value that saddened afternoon, when, if 
everything did not go wrong nothing altogether went right. The 
attenuated audience gradually melted: away, and only the devoted critics 
were left to see the curtain solemnly descend. 


The less said about Mr. Oscar H. Schou’s adaptation of ‘Serge Panine,” 
produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, May 3rd, 
the better. Mr. Schou’s play is taken from M. George Ohnet’s novel, * 
and not from the French play, which, it may be as well to noteyhad a 
run of three months at the Gymnase this year. The English piece was 
about the most absurd specimen of its kind that has been seen for a long 
time, and the company interpreting it were far from competent. 
Excepting, perhaps, Mr. Edmund Leathes and Miss Annie Baldwin, they 
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were all undeniably wretched, though it must be confessed that they had 
but poor material to work with. 


Yet another new piece brought out at a matinéde. This time a comic 
opera, by Messrs. H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon, the author and 
composer of “Billee Taylor” and “Claude Duval.” Its title is “Lord 
Bateman ; or, Picotee’s _.- and it was played for the first time at 
the Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday afternoon, April 29th. The plot is 
simple. As for the music, it is not very striking; and, excepting “The 
frail silver line,” an exceedingly pretty number, sung with exquisite grace 
and feeling by Missg§t. Quinten, there is not much to be noticed, though 
a word of praise must be given to a chorus sung by Bluecoat boys, after 
the manner of the charity girls’ chorus in “ Billee Taylor.” : 


“ Patience ”—Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s wonderfully successful 
comic opera—has reached its second year of continuous representation, 
and stillgoes as well as ever. It may be of interest to record the fact that 
“ Patience” was produced on April 23rd, 1881, at the Opera Comique, 
and transferred from there, on October 10th, to the Savoy Theatre, 
where the electric light illuminates the entire building, and makes it 
delightfully cool when compared to the heated atmospheres of the 
other houses. The opera had heen played, up to April 24th, under 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s management, three hundred and sixty-five times in 
London, three hundred and twenty-three times outside the Metropolis, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and one hundred and eighty times in New 
York, as well as one hundred and eleven times in America outside New 
York ; making a total of nine hundred and seventy-seven performances. 
It is calculated that not less than eight hundred and seventy thousand 
persons have paid to see the opera, and that the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand pounds has been received for admissions. These 
figures do not include performances in Australia—of which no returns 
have yet been received—nor unauthorised performances in America. 


“ A Simple Sweep,” by the Rev. James F. Downes and Mr. Fred. W. 
Broughton, has been produced with great success at the Princess’s Theatre. 
Miss Eugenie Edwards, Mr. George Barrett, and Mr. Neville Doone 
played the principal parts on the first night. “The Lights o’ London” 
is to be withdrawn on June 3rd, and on the following Saturday, “The 
Romany Rye ”—of which great things are prophesied—will be presented. 


The third and fourth volumes of the American-Actor Series have 
just been published in this country, by Mr. David Bogue. The life of 
the elder and the younger Booth (Junius Brutus Booth and Edwin 
Rooth), by Mrs. Clarke, is particularly interesting at the moment, as 
Mr. Edwin Booth is shortly to appear at the Adelphi Theatre, previous 
to a tof in the English provinces. The life of Charlotte Cushman 
is also a very interesting work, and all the volumes of this capital 
series can safely be recommended to all students of the drama; and 
their literary value is much increased by the excellent illustrations— 
character and otherwise. 
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* “Far From the Madding Crowd” was put on the stage by the 
Union Square Theatre, New York, on April 17th, but failed signally in 
consequence of the weakness of the adaptation. Miss Clara Morris 
played Bathsheba Everdene, but did not make a hit. Mr. Charles 
Vandenhoff acted Gabriel Oak, the part which is played so excellently 
at the Globe Theatre by Mr. Charles Kelly. 

Amateur performances of exceptional interest took place at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, during the last week of April, when the 
non-commissioned officers of the Black Watch produced the national 
play of “Rob Roy.” The non-commissioned @ficers of the Black 
Watch fully maintained the reputation of military amateurs, and 
their playing of “Rob Roy” was wonderfully good. Rob himself 
was played with much intelligence and with good spirit, especially 
in the more animated passages; and the Baillie was acted with 
abundant humour; while Francis and Major Galbraith were in capital 
hands, The best of the cast were—the Dugal Craytur, a really remark- 
able piece of. playing; Rashleigh Osbaldistone, which was acted with a 
power and bitterness worthy of all praise ; and Captain Thornton, whose 
representative made a very favourable impression. The amateurs had 
the very great advantages of having Mrs. J. B. Howard to aid them, in 
her well-known part of Helen Macgregor, and of having the careful 
instruction of Mr. J. B. Howard, the manager of the Theatre Royal, 
who is himself one of the best. Rob Roys on the stage. 


Mrs. Langtry created a great sensation in Edinburgh, where she 
began an engagement at the Theatre Royal on the 15th of May. The 
house, especially in the better portions, was crammed every night, and the 
engagement was a great success so far as the public was concerned. The 
press received her without any display of enthusiasm, but with perfect 
fairness ; and the“opinion of “The Scotsman” may be briefly stated to be 
that Mrs. Langtry, though showing many signs of amateurishness and 
want of training, has great natural aptitude for her chosen profession, 
and may yet take high rank as an actress. 


The success of Mrs. Langtry, her honest determination to study and 
improve, the earnestness of her endeavour, and the manner in which 
she, like so many others before her, is battling down prejudice, must be 
a bitter pill for those to swallow who would have hounded her off the 
stage when she first appeared on it, and treated her with the rudeness 
and insult that no woman has a right to expect from any man, however 
prejudiced. The opinion of “The Scotsman” is the right one, and 
Mrs. Langtry’s “natural aptitude” was apparent to all whose opinion 
was worth having. Once more the Philistines and the vulgarians are 
wrong, hopelessly wrong. But they will “turn and turn” as ggual. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, ower Stands,’ Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Strect, W. 
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